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IF YOU,START RIGHT.. 






YOU_FINISH 





START RIGHT FINISH RIGHT 

——B Route men given the 
= ». necessary sales 
ee Build up profitable 


routes. 
Well planned ad- , 
vertising campaigns | 
properly executed | 
more than justify the 





investment made. 






Make Your Selection from 
these Spring and Hard 


Your loaf started Winter Wheat Flours 


hn with International 
Ym ™ “Bakery Proved” | receives the con- \e 
\ Flours ) sumer’s highest aq 
: stamp of approval. oa 


* 
SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
CINDERELLA 
ROBIN HOOD 


* 
MERLIN « RED DRAGON 
MINUTE MAN 
* 
ROBIN HOOD WHOLE 
WHEAT FLOURS 


International ‘‘Bakery Proved’’ Flours have the gluten quality, the 
working stamina, to stand the high speed make-up of the modern 
bakery — they finish right. 

When you buy International Flours you buy customer insurance 
without paying a premium. 





* 
INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY «+ MINNEAPOLIS MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
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All “Town Crier” 
Family Flour Is 
Enriched. 


bew Cher 


FLO U R 


There is effective sales pull in every package 





of this flour—in the attractive brand—in the 
retailer's instant interest—in the sure satisfac- 
tion of the housewife—a repeater and a profit- 


maker for any on-the-job jobber. «» «» 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 





MILLER 
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NG FUSS AS 
AS IOESAS 





hen you buy for price these days, you 
can never be sure. It's unwise to pay too much, 
but it’s worse to pay too little. When you pay 
too much, you lose a little. money - - that is all. \‘ 
But when you pay too little, you sometimes lose RY 
everything, because the thing you bought was 


incapable of doing the thing it was bought to do. 


WY 
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The common law of business balance pro- 





(1819-1900) 


\ 
hibits paying a little and getting a lot - - it can’t ay 
be done. If you deal with the lowest bidder, it is es 

5 \ ) y 
&q well to add something for the risk you run and ae 
4) if you do that, you will have enough to pay for (7 
>, something better. ae 

CA) Joun Ruskin aS 


























KING MIDAS FLOU 


“Worth all it Costs 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THORO-BREA 





(Diastatically Balanced) 


Tho Perfect ‘tlour | 








There Would Be No Point to Our Blowing to You About the Fine Quality 
of “Thoro-Bread Flour” Unless We Were Confident that—If You Bought 
a Car—Your Customers Would Like It and Keep On Liking It. 





eee 





Much sales promotion is too windy for our taste. 


| | Out here in Kansas, we use our winds chiefly for ripen- 
ing the wheat in America’s Greatest Bread Wheat Field. 


1} | It grows all about us. We skim off the cream as it comes 


to first-emarket from the growers. | 


We grind it carefully, honestly and with no short-cuts. 


We grind it with our customers in mind—to suit them 


| | and to make sure their customers—in turn—will like it. 


That is “Thoro-Bread Flour,” the kind of flour that any 


reasonably on-his-toes distributor can sell and keep on 


selling to pleased customers. 








THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrels Daily 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


Any reasonably enterprising flour distributor 





















can increase his volume and his profits on flour 
by handling this fine old established brand. 
For more than half a century the name of 
“KELLY” has been a perfect guarantee of 
high quality in flour. Today no flour bears 
a better or more honestly earned reputation 


for reliability. 


Kelly Always Mills for Quality 
“KELLY’S FAMOUS” Wil 
Prove It to YOU 




















=“ 
‘WHEAT PLOUR 
OnsTiTuTe 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 2500 Barrels HOTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 











Flours which command the quality 

confidence of all who know them 

at values which make it worth while 
for others to make their 


- acquaintance. 


Your interest is 
respectfully invited 
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The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA @ KANSAS 








Che-Northwestern-Miller 
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The Flour Jobber 


This “‘Jack -of-all-trades”’ 
Performs Many Valuable 
Services to the Miller 


HE various functions of the mill- 
i business which have nothing to 

do with manufacturing, such as 
sales, credits, traffic, advertising etc., 
exist only for the purpose of facilitating 
the incoming flow of orders to the mill 
and the outgoing flow of shipments into 
the primary channels of distribution. 
By and large, therefore, the functions 
performed by the miller outside of actual 
production are those necessary to secure 
distribution in the primary channels. 
After the flour has reached the primary 
channels of distribution and is on its way 
to the final consumer the matter is large- 
ly out of the hands of the miller. 

In the case of family flour, the primary 
channels of distribution bridge the gap 
between the mill and the retailer who in 
turn sells directly to the final consumer, 
namely, the housewife. In the case of 
bakery flour involving less than car lots, 
the primary channels of distribution sell 
directly to the baker who is really the 
ultimate consumer in this case. 

Who performs this function of pri- 
distribution? Either the miller 
himself or the jobber down by the rail- 
road tracks or near the waterfront. Per- 
haps he handles only flour and feeds but 
he also may handle various other lines. 
In this category we must not overlook 


mary 


the chain operator who also does much 
of the work of the wholesale distributor. 
Even the miller who operates a separate 
department for the sale of flour to the 
retail dealer or the baker is a jobber. 
However, because of his importance and 
because he has achieved well-deserved 
seniority, we will confine our discussion 
to the independent flour jobber. 


The flour jobber has been a good 
friend to the milling industry and he 
can continue to be provided he is handled 
properly by flour salesmen. In this con- 
nection, the jobber should be discouraged 
from handling too many brands. It is 
just as much in the best interests of the 
jobber as of the salesman and his mill 
to restrict the number of brands to the 
minimum needed for effective merchan- 
dising. However, some jobbers are per- 
suaded, possibly against their better 





“JUST LIKE THE GOOD OLD DAYS" 








The trend of recent years toward concentration of retail food sales in 
super-market outlets may swing back to restore the corner grocer and the coun- 


try general storekeeper to their former positions of eminence. 


evitably react to the jobber’s advantage. 


This will in- 








THE MILLERS NATIONAL FED- 
ERATION is presenting a series of 
Studies for Flour Salesmen, which in its 
early installments gave the history, back- 
ground and intricacies of various phases 
of the industry and the work. Specifically 
designed as a series of lessons in flour 
merchandising, the articles have pointed 
the way toward fairer competition in sell- 
ing. They have been of particular value 
to the salesmen in meeting their custom- 
ers. The installment presented here deals 
with the functions of the flour jobber, and 
the pictures are borrowed, along with the 
text, from the federation’s current publi- 
cation in this series. 








judgment, to increase the number of 
brands offered for sale to the point 
where a good job of merchandising can- 
not be done on any one of them. 

In order to avoid having a jobber use 
one mill against another on price re- 
gardless of quality, some mills have found 
it necessary to establish their own job- 


bing facilities. No mill likes to do this 
unless circumstances force it into a field 
where it would much prefer to stay out. 
Consequently, the mills must depend in 
large measure upon their salesmen to 
show jobbers how they can make more 
money by selling fewer brands on the 
basis of quality rather than price. 

To a large extent the flour jobber 
deserves credit for the development of 
the commercial milling industry. The 
service rendered by the flour jobber 
made it possible for the flour custom 
grinder of a century ago to become a 
merchant miller. The jobber opened up 
new markets .for the miller and gave 
widespread fame to his products. Be- 
cause of him the miller grew. 

The flour jobber is most happily termed 
a “jack of all trades.” He is an expert 
in distribution. He is a banker and a 
credit man. He is a warehouseman and 
a trucker. He may be an advertising 
man and a merchandiser. He assembles 
goods in large quantities and parcels 
them out in lots convenient to the busi- 
ness requirements of the small baker or 


retailer. Whether he operates in the 
mountains of Kentucky or the skyscrap- 
ers of New York, he should know best 
how to do business in his own community. 
He can save the miller located thousands 
of miles away many headaches by havy- 
ing a thorough knowledge and under- 
standing of local conditions. 

Many problems that would probably 
drive the average mill credit man into 
a padded cell, the flour jobber calmly 
takes in his stride. If Joe Grocer, two 
blocks down the street, cannot pay his 
bill he knows whether or not Joe is a 
good risk for additional credit. Because 
he knows Joe Grocer intimately, he has 
many ways for making collections that 
the distant miller does not possess. The 
mill credit man located many miles away, 
of course, does not have the advantage 
of proximity and, consequently, he might 
lose business by turning down credit 
risks which to the local jobber constitute 
good business. 

High operating costs and consequently 
high selling prices would be only part 


(Continued on page 35.) 





ARE You WELLYES| 
JOBBER| | AMWHEN 
JONES?) IMNOT- 

















BANKERJONES 
AND THAT'S ONLY 
WHEN I'M NOT- 



















WAREHOUSEMAN 
JONES, OR MAYBE 


TRUCKER JONES 
WHICH ILIKE TOBE 




















ADVERTISING MAN 
JONES , WHICH | HAVE 
TIME FOR ONLY WH 
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High Quality Flour Fairly Priced 
Always Is a Better Buy than 
Fair or Poor Flour at Any Price 








Most intelligent and experienced flour distributors 
know this. 


When now and again they are tempted to buy 
“bargains they find it does not work out. 


We have been selling good flour to the same 
customers for many years— 


Simply because they find it does work out through 
maintained trade, quicker turnover, better margins. 


The quality is there to back up every sales claim. 








The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MEDICAL | 
ASSN. _| 


% MERICAN 





Millis at Topeka, Kansas 
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GREAT BRITAIN PROHIBITS MAKING 
OF WHITE FLOUR 


Only 85% 


Extraction National Wheatmeal to Be Milled After 


March 23—Use of White Flour Allowed Until 
Present Stocks Are Exhausted 


(By Special Cable from the London Office of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Lonpon, EnNc.—The Ministry of Food on March 11 announced to Parliament 


drastic changes regarding bread and flour products to save shipping space. 


From 


March 23 the manufacture of any flour other than the 85% extraction national wheat- 
meal is prohibited. No miller, factor or importer will be permitted to deliver any 
white flour except to licensed bakers, who must take concurrently three times the 


quantity in national wheatmeal. 


After April 6 bread must contain only 25% white flour, the remainder to be 


85% extraction wheatmeal. 
bread except under special license. 


After April 26 it will not be permissible to sell white 
After April 30 biscuits, cakes and confectionery 


must contain not more than 25% white flour, the remainder to be national wheat- 


meal. 
of white flour are exhausted. 


Total use of national wheatmeal is not to be enforced until present stocks 


Rumors that white flour and bread were to be banned have been persistent in 
recent weeks, but until the very eve of the Ministry of Food’s announcement they 


were as persistently denied. 


It was stated that the rumors had caused an unwarranted 


run on bread and flour and that they were considered capable of causing a temporary 


shortage. 
+ 


EXPORT FLOUR STATUS NOT 
CLEAR TO CANADIAN MILLS 


Toronto, On'r.—Canadian millers were 


puzzled by the announcement 
cabled from London that Britain is to 
go on a whole wheat bread diet begin- 
ning April 6, and that present sto¢ks of 
white flour in U.K. are to be used up 
and not replaced. 


press 


Canadian press reports gave the sub- 
stance of the parliamentary announce- 
ment but this did not say what is to 
be done about flour imports. A good 
deal of the regulation white flour of Ca- 
nadian production is booked for later 
shipment and some of this is now at or 
on the way to seaboard. Possibly, all 
such flour will go to the armed forces, 
which are sure to be exempt from the 
new regulation. This was the case in 
the last war after whole wheat flour had 
been made compulsory for civilians. 

A common conjecture in Canada as to 
British 
policy is that large reserves of wheat 


the reason for this change in 


over there will be used during the next 
Several months as a means of lessening 
Now that 
the nations allied against Germany are 


the demand for ocean tonnage. 


working as one unit changes of this kind 
in policy may become frequent. No 
Shortage of wheat or flour is imminent. 


¥ ¥ 

Effect on Canadian Exports Uncertain 

Wiynirec, Man.—Since the British 
government’s announcement of its deci- 
sion to abandon the use of white flour 
there have been suggestions that Can- 
ada’s production of flour may fall off 
somewhat. However, milling officials here 
contend that such predictions are purely 
guesswork and premature. Every effort 
will be made to keep the United King- 
dom supplied with ample stocks of wheat 
and flour, and Canadian mills are capable 
of producing whole meal flour. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FSCC PURCHASES WHITE 
FLOUR AND FEED CORN 


Wasuineron, D. C.—The Federal Sur- 
Plus Commodities Corp. purchased 49,000 
bbis of plain white flour and 4,998,400 
lbs of feed corn during the past week. 





* 


BRITISH NEWSPAPER POLL 
ON BANNING WHITE BREAD 


Lonpon, Ene.—A_ good deal has been 
heard on this side of the Atlantic about 
the Gallup polls in the United States, 
but not until quite recently has anything 
of the kind been resorted to in this 
country. However, a few weeks ago a 
London pictorial daily paper asked its 
readers to vote on the question: “Should 
the government ban the making of white 
bread?” 

A fortnight later the newspaper in 
question, the Daily Mirror, headed a 
page with the following words in large 
type: “72.3% SAY BAN WHITE 
BREAD.” In the text beneath refer- 
ence was made to a motion proposed by 
a small group of members of Parliament 
to inquire into the question of adopting 
a national wheatmeal loaf, who were 
recommended to say that in a free-for- 
all vote secured by the said paper on the 
question named 72.3% of the thousands 
of answers received said “Yes.” 

The writer of the Daily Mirror article 
addressed this remark to the Minister 
of Food: 

“72.3% isn’t a bad percentage, is it, 
Lord Woolton? And it is a represen- 
tative cross section of public opinion. 
Do we get a real national wheatmeal 
loaf? Or are you going to pander to the 
minority and keep white bread on the 
market?” 

Upon the scene of this endless con- 
troversy, Alderman Solomon Stephens, 
of the Corporation of Plymouth, ap- 
peared recently with a statement which 
begins with the declaration: 

“Flour made from the finest wheat the 
world produces, rich with protein mat- 
ter, sold freely without coupons or reg- 
istration, is undoubtedly the greatest of 
God’s gifts to mankind.” 

Reference is then made to the efforts 
of a number of members of Parliament 
to try and force the consumption of 
wholemeal bread and how these faddists 
change their ground from time to time. 

“Let us look at the facts,” says the 
alderman. “By modern milling the na- 


tion, through the advice of the Ministry 
of Food, has had a great supply of flour 
of extraordinary quality. 


In addition; 
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flour stocks have been maintained, which 
could not have been done except by mod- 
Wholemeal flour must be 
used practically fresh, as it is impossible 
to keep it in good condition for any 
One must admit that 
modern flour milling is bound, out of ne- 
cessity, to eliminate the germ of the 
wheat, for if that were allowed to re- 


ern methods. 


length of time. 


main the flour would be uneatable in a 
short time. Surely, the common sense 
scheme would be to let the cows have all 
those husks that the swine used to eat, 
and return it to us for use as butter and 
milk.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPEAKER DISCUSSES LAB METHODS 





Cuicaco, I1u.—As one of three meth- 
ods of testing and control in cereal chem- 
istry (biological, chemical 
and physical), the development of physi- 
cal methods of testing flours and doughs 
was outlined in a talk by Dr. C. H. 
Bailey, dean of the college of agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, at the March 
meeting of the Midwest section of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 
in Chicago. Dr. Bailey’s appearance was 
made possible by the national association, 
as part of a plan to bring an outstanding 
speaker in the field of cereal chemistry 
to each chapter during the year. The 
Midwest section was the eighth of this 
group to hear Dr. Bailey’s discussion of 
the subject. 


laboratories 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATED 

SHEBOYGAN, Wis.—Roy Molan, head of 

the Molan Bakery here, was guest of 





honor at a surprise celebration in honor 
of his second anniversary of business in 
More than 300 
persons, including employees, customers 
and friends gathered at the Croatian 
Hall. Alvin Gillette, secretary of the 
Association of Commerce, presented Mr. 
Molan with a pledge of loyalty signed 


Sheboygan, March 2. 


by all of the Molan employees. 
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J. B. SAGER, KANSAS MILL 
EXECUTIVE, DIES MARCH 15 


J. B. Sager, associated with the Clyde 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. for 
42 years, for a considerable part of the 





time as president and general manager, 
died suddenly on the morning of March 
15 of a heart attack at the end of a 
six-year ailment with heart trouble. He 
was nearly 70 years old. 

Mr. Sager, Canadian by birth, began 
his long service with the Clyde company 
as a clerk, rising steadily until he finally 
became head of the company. In 1939, 
John Pickerill, formerly of Salina, and 
associates bought controlling interest in 
the company and Mr. Pickerill became 
its president and general manager with 
his son as secretary, treasurer and sales 
manager. Mr. Sager partially retired 
but continued as vice president of the 
corporation. 
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H. R. CRAMER GIVEN NEW 
GENERAL MILLS POSITION 


Harold R. Cramer has been appointed 
vice president of the Southwestern Divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Oklahoma City. Mr. Cramer 
has been associated with the company 
for 26 years, principally in the South- 
west... He will continue to be sales man- 
ager.of the grocery products division in 
his territory. . 











@ IT’S PART OF WAR ® 





Miss Elnetta Mitchell, Natrona 
Heights, is shown about to enter the 
house to house delivery truck she drives 
for Eggert’s Bakery, Fifth Avenue, Tar- 
entum, Pa. Miss Mitchell is one of the 
first girls of that community to take over 
for wartime work ordinarily performed 
by a man. She is doing a good job, her 
employer says. 





ICC REFUSES TO HALT 
FREIGHT RATE BOOST 


Commission Turns Down OPA’S Request to 
Postpone Advance—New Tariffs 
Go Into Effect 

C.—The 
Commerce Commission, acting almost im- 
mediately after the railroads filed an 
objection, denied without comment March 
16, a request from the Office of Price 
Administration for 
freight rate increases on 10 groups of 
commodities. 

The action permitted higher rates on 


Wasuineton, D. Interstate 


postponement of 


these commodities to go into effect on 
March 18. 

The OPA on March 13 attempted to 
head off any increase in railroad freight 
rates, expressing concern over the pos- 
sible effect on price structures. 

If necessary, government 
should be paid to railroads running into 


subsidies 


the red because of rising operating costs, 
the OPA stated. 


BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO GROUP CHANGES 
ANNUAL MEETING PLANS 


CoL_umsus, Outo.—The annual meeting 
of the Ohio Grain, Mill and Feed Deal- 
ers Association has been changed to the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
June 18-19. 

The meeting was previously scheduled 
for Dayton, but lack of hotel facilities 
there caused the change. 








Columbus, on 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CCC IN FLOUR MARKET 
Curicaco, Ir1t.—The contracting officer, 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 1819 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, will open bids 
on March 25 for 989 bbls of Type 1 hard, 
plain flour, and 175 bbls of Type 2 blend- 
ed, plain flour, for use at CCC eamps. 
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HOUSE ACTION DESIGNED TO PROHIBIT 


BELOW-PARITY SALES 


_—~<— 


Measure Would Prevent Commodity Credit Corporation From 
Using Any of Its Funds for Expenses Connected With 
Such Sales—Possibility of Evasion Pointed Out 


Wasninoton, D. C.—The House on 
March 11 approved a farm bloc pro- 
posal designed to prevent the sale of 
government held surplus crops below 
parity prices, but some members ques- 
tioned whether the action would accom- 
plish the purpose in the face of adminis- 
tration opposition. 

Unlike the proposal advanced in the 
Senate for a flat prohibition against the 
government’s sale of its holdings below 
parity, the House measure would prevent 
the Commodity Credit Corp. from using 
any of its funds for expenses connected 
with such sales. 

By a nonrecord vote of 116 to 47, the 
House retained in the $695,000,000 agri- 
cultural appropriations bill a clause for 
this purpose. The corporation’s allot- 
ment was $3,513,498. 

Some members contended that sub- 
parity sales could be carried on despite 
the restriction. Representative Dirksen, 
of Illinois, said that existing law per- 
mits transfer of departmental funds up 
to 5%, and that the President has a 


_ 


“blank check” emergency fund which he 
could use for that purpose if he desired. 
But Representative Tarver, of Georgia, 
chairman of the appropriations sub- 
committee on agriculture, argued that 
the clause would prove effective “unless 
evaded,” and urged the House to send 
it along to the Senate where it might 
be rewritten to make it more effective. 

An amendment exempting from the 
sales ban commodities sold for relief pur- 
poses and grains sold for feed and alco- 
hol production was offered by Represen- 
tative Reed of New York, and approved 
120 to 12. 

Senate action on the measure is ex- 
pected shortly. The administration is 
expected to make a concerted effort to 
defeat the provision and, if unsuccessful, 
a presidential veto is predicted. While 
this would also stop the appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture cover- 
ing the 1942-43 fiscal year, it was pointed 
out that the President could take care 
of such expenditures through the use 
of a blank check arrangement while 
new legislation was being drawn. 





<> 


AMA Organization Consolidates 
Department Marketing Activities 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Details of organi- 
zation of the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration, bringing together major 
marketing services and programs into a 
single agency, have been announced by 
Administrator Roy F. Hendrickson, with 
the approval of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R. Wickard. 

Establishment of the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration is one of the 
steps taken to carry out the wartime 
reorganization of the department which 
was announced by the secretary on Dec. 
13, 1941. 
presidential executive order on Feb. 23. 


It was made effective by a 


The new marketing administration con- 


solidates the activities and functions 
previously carried out by the Surplus 
Marketing Administration, the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service and the Com- 
Administration, to- 


modity Exchange 


gether with the Federal Surplus Com- 


modities Corp. as an agency of the 
department. 
The AMA general administrative 


group will include: Associate Administra- 
tors E. W. Gaumnitz, formerly associate 
administrator of the Surplus Marketing 
Administration, and C. W. Kitchen, for- 
merly chief of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service; Assistant Administrators 
Ralph W. Olmstead, formerly assistant 
to the administrator of Agricultural 
Marketing, and F. V. Waugh, formerly 
assistant administrator of Agricultural 
Marketing. 

The following will serve as assistants 
to the administrator: L. O. Wolcott, for- 
merly assistant to the administrator of 
Agricultural Marketing; Budd A. Holt, 
formerly assistant to the administrator 


of the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion; S. R. Newell, formerly assistant 
to the chief of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service; and J. B. Wyckoff, formerly 
chief of the marketing division of the 
Surplus Marketing Administration. 

The major units of the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration, in charge of 
line activities, are to be known as 
branches. Appropriate services and pro- 
grams have been transferred to the dif- 
ferent branches, from the agencies 
which have been grouped in the consoli- 
dation. Among the branches are the 
following: 

Purchase Branch—Chief H. C. Albin, 
formerly chief of the purchase division 
of the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion. The purchase division of SMA is 
transferred to this branch. Purchases 
will continue to be made through the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corp., but 
the corporation will not have a separate 
pay roll. This branch will be in charge 
of the purchasing and handling of agri- 
cultural commodities bought under the 
various AMA programs, including lend- 
lease, Red Cross, direct distribution and 
school lunch. 

Transportation and Warehousing 
Branch—Chief William C. Crow, former- 
ly in charge of the division of marketing 
research in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The transportation division 
of the SMA, the warehousing division of 
AMS, and the personnel of AMS em- 
ployed on storage work are transferred 
to this branch. The branch will assist 
producers and processors in their trans- 
portation and storage problems, seek 
improved rates and rules and regulations 
governing the transportation and storage 
of farm products, and carry out research 


studies. It will also administer the Unit- 
ed States Warehouse Act. 

Commodity Exchange Branch—Chief J. 
M. Mehl, formerly chief of the Com- 
modity Exchange Administration. All 
functions of the Commodity Exchange 
Administration, except those assigned to 
staff divisions of the AMA, have been 
transferred to this branch. Primary re- 
sponsibility of the branch will be admin- 
istration of the Commodity Exchange 
Act, as well as studies and research on 
trading practices. 

Dairy and Poultry Branch—Acting 
Chief E. W. Gaumnitz, associate admin- 
istrator. The dairy division of SMA, 
the poultry division of SMA, and the 
dairy and poultry division of AMS have 
been transferred to this branch. 

Grain, Feed and Seed Branch—Chief 
Edward J. Murphy, formerly in charge 
of the grain and seed division of the 
AMS. The grain and seed division of 
AMS, the functions of the SMA market- 
ing division related to feed and food 
grains, and the dried bean and dried 
smooth pea programs of the SMA have 
been transferred to this branch. 

Livestock Branch—Chief Harry E. 
Reed, formerly assistant chief of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service. The 
livestock, meats and wool division, the 
packers and stockyards division, and the 
insecticide division of AMS, together 
with all functions of the SMA marketing 
division affecting livestock, meats, wool, 
fish, fats and oils, including cottonseed 
oil, and the peanut marketing agreement 
and diversion programs of the SMA have 
been transferred to this branch. 

The branches, which are organized pri- 
marily on the basis of services for in- 
dividual agricultural commodities or com- 
modity groups, will have general respon- 
sibility for programs, services, regula- 
tory activities, research studies, and the 
compilation of necessary data regarding 
the production, processing and marketing 
of their commodities. 

Several divisions will be in charge of 
general management functions and over- 
all services of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration. Comparable func- 
tions and services now performed in the 
Surplus Marketing Administration, the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, and the 
Commodity Exchange Administration are 
transferred to these divisions. The new 
AMA divisions and their chiefs are as 
follows: 

Personnel division, Leland Barrows, 
chief; administrative services division, 
Fred J. Hughes, chief; marketing re- 
ports division, J. B. Hasselman, acting 
chief; audit division, D. J. Harrill, chief; 
budget and accounting division, W. B. 
Robertson, chief; investigations division, 
Guy Hottel, chief. 

The functions of two other divisions 
of the Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration, the consumers’ counsel division 
and the program appraisal division, will 
be outlined at a later date. 





GENERAL BAKING CO. TAKES 
OVER WESLEY BAKING CO. 

New York, N. Y.—The General 
Baking Co. has begun operations in 
the recent acquired plant of the 
Wesley Baking Co., of Detroit, mov- 
ing from its former plant in Detroit. 
House-to-house routes of the Wesley 
company are being taken over by the 
Detroit plant of the Peter Pan Bak- 
eries, of Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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40c HOUR MINIMUM 
WAGE RECOMMENDED 


Grain Products Industry Committee Asks 
Base That Will Affect an Estimated 
19,500 Employees 

New York, N. Y.—A minimum wage 
of 40c per hour for employees in the 
grain products industry was recommend- 
ed by the Grain Products Industry Com- 
mittee at an executive session at the 
Hotel Astor, March 11. It is estimated 
that the majority recommendation of 
the committee will affect 19,500 em- 
ployees in the industry. 

L. Metcalfe Walling, administrator of 
the wage and hour division, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, will schedule a public 
hearing to receive evidence of approval 
or disapproval of the recommendation 
at a date to be announced. 

The Grain Products Industry Commit- 
tee, composed of 21 members represent- 
ing the public, the employees and the 
employers, conducted a hearing dealing 
with wage rates on March 10, in which 
wage conditions in the industry were 
outlined by two union representatives. 

The initial witness, Boris Shishkin, 
economist of the A. F. of L., reported 
that a survey as of February, 1940, 
showed that of approximately 15,000 
union employees only 95 received less 
than 40c per hour. 

The Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor estimates that of 
the 64,000 employees in the industry, 
more than 19,000 are receiving less than 
40c per hour, the highest minimum al- 
lowed for recommendation under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

Donald Henderson, CIO representative, 
president of the United Cannery, Agri- 
cultural Packing and Allied Workers of 
America, stated that the cereal prepara- 
tion industry had good wage conditions 
prevailing with levels of 60c, 70c and 
80c in effect. 

He declared that the South had the 
worst wage conditions and that govern- 
ment action would probably be necessary 
in the rice and rice polishing industry as 
they would never change policy of their 
own free will. According to Mr. Hen- 
derson more than 75% of laborers in the 
South are Negroes and a 40¢ minimum 
wage would result in a 25% general 
increase in wages. 

Both Mr. Shishkin and Mr. Hender- 
son testified that no curtailment of em- 
ployment in the industry would be effect- 
ed as a result of a 40c minimum. ‘These 
representatives further pointed out that 
union plants in the industry were com- 
plaining of competition from plants pay- 
ing lower wages. 

Material prepared by the research and 
statistics department of the Wage and 
Hour Division showed the grain }rod- 
ucts industry a stable one in which price 
does not determine demand of product. 

Under the present law the industry 
committee has power to recommend set- 
ting the minimum wage rates at not 
less than 30c per hour nor more than 
40c. As of 1945 the minimum will be set 
at 40c per hour and the industry com- 
mittee may recommend a minimum up te 
that amount any time it so decides in 
executive session. 

L. M. Walling, administrator, Wage 
and Hour Division, opened the meeting 
of the committee. Mr. Walling is the 
new administrator succeeding Thomas 
W. Holland. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


COURT RULES AGAINST INCREASE 
IN AAA WHEAT PENALTY 


—~—- 


Government Enjoined From Collecting Hiked 49c Fine on Wheat 
Grown in Excess of Marketing Quota—U. S. D. A. Officials 
Announce Plans to Appeal Rulings 


Dayton, Ounto.—A special three-judge 
federal court March 14 enjoined federal 
government collection of 49c bu penalties 
on wheat grown in excess of AAA mar- 
keting quotas. It held invalid the pen- 
alty increase from 15c. 

The court’s decision was based on the 
premise that the penalty amounted to 
the seizure of farmers’ property without 
due process of law. 

In giving its decision, which did not 
touch on the constitutionality of the 
wheat control act, the court pointed out 
that the penalty for excess wheat pro- 
duction was increased by Congress from 
lic to 49c bu after last summer’s crop 
was sown. “Under the circumstances,” 
the court said, “we are obliged to hold 
that the amendment of May 26, 1941, 
in so far as it increased the penalty for 
the farm marketing excess over 15c bu 
and subjected the entire crop to a lien 
for the payment thereof, operated retro- 
actively and that it amounts to a taking 
plaintiffs property without due process.” 

The suit, the first of its kind, was filed 
last summer by Roscoe G. Filburn on 
behalf of a group of Montgomery, Ohio, 


—— 


county farmers and named as defendants 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the county AAA chairman. 

The federal court was divided two to 
one on the decision with District Judges 
Robert Nevin and John H. Druffel giv- 
ing the majority opinion, while Judge 
Florence Allen, of the Sixth United 
States Circuit Court, dissented. Judge 
Allen contended that the penalty was 
valid. 

Mr. Filburn contended that he had 
planted his wheat crop in the fall of 
1940 and had been allotted 11.1 acres 
for a normal yield of 20.1 bus an acre. 
However, he said that he had planted 
an additional 11.9 and had produced 239 
bus over the allotment. 

¥ ¥ 
U. 8S. to Appeal Ruling 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Department of 
Agriculture officials announced March 16 
that the decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals at Dayton, 
Ohio, invalidating the 49c bu penalty 
assessed by the government last summer 
against wheat marketed in excess of 
AAA quotas would be appealed. 





Revised Package Differential 
Issued To Meet Higher Costs 


A revised flour package differential has 
been issued by the Millers National Fed- 
eration effective March 23, 1942. The 
revision, it is announced, is in accordance 
with the advances in the cost of wood 
and plywood barrels and half barrels, 
and the increases in the costs of small 
cotton packages. Wood or plywood con- 
tainers are up 10c, while cotton bags 
are from 5 to 20c higher in the revised 
differentials (details on page 37). 

Because of governing priorities, it was 
stipulated that “neither seller nor buyer 
may have the option of shipping flour in 
%-lb cotton or 140-lb jute bags where 


ti 


the other may have been specified at 
time of sale except as buyer and seller 
agree at time of shipment. Seller re- 
serves the right to substitute cotton for 
jute or jute for cotton bags for those 
specified in the contract, as the case may 
be, and to substitute bags of different 
construction or material as may be neces- 
sary by reason for the seller’s inability 
to procure or have on hand bags of the 
kind specified in the contract by reason 
of any priority, allocation, limitation or 
price ceiling order issued by the War 
Production Board or the Office of Price 
Administration, or any other governmen- 
tal agency.” 





Millers’ Bag Situation Relieved 
By New Priorities Arrangement 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Bag manufac- 
turers will be allowed to use a prefer- 
ence rating of A-2 to secure supplies 
of cotton textile fabrics suitable for the 
manufacture of so-called 
bags under a priorities arrangement 
worked out by the Office of Agricultural 
Defense Relations and the War Produc- 
tion Board, according to a recent bulle- 
tin of the Millers National Federation. 
Bags of the larger and heavier type used 
by the milling industry and other related 
industries for grains, flour and feed are 
classified as agricultural bags. 

It is expected this arrangement will 
make available a larger quantity of tex- 
tile fabrics for the manufacture of these 
bags, and thus relieve the critical situa- 
tion which has arisen since burlaps and 
Jutes have become unavailable, the fed- 
eration says, 


agricultural 


Bag manufacturers will be allowed to 
purchase cotton fabrics only in such 
quantities as will be used by them for 
manufacture into bags within 60 days 
after the receipt of such fabrics. Like- 
wise, users of and dealers in agricul- 
tural bags will be permitted to purchase 
such bags only in the quantities they 
will actually use within 60 days after 
receipt. 

MILLERS FORM 


Millers will not use the preference rat- 
ing assigned to the cotton fabrics in mak- 
ing their purchases of bags from the 
bag manufacturers, the bulletin explains. 
The millers will only be required to fur- 
nish the bag manufacturer with a certifi- 
cate, manually signed by the miller, sub- 
stantially in the following form: 


The undersigned hereby certifies to his 
vendor and to the War Production Board 


that the agricultural bags covered by the 
annexed purchase order are needed for sack- 
ing and shipping of agricultural products as 


defined in the General Preference Order 


No. M-107, and they are needed by him for 
such use by him or for distribution to others 
for such use by them; that to the best of 
the undersigned’s knowledge and belief such 
bags will be so used within the next 60 
days after (here insert date when receipt 
of bags is required). The undersigned fur- 
ther certifies that the amount of agricultural 
bags, covered by the annexed purchase or- 
der, together with all such bags, new and/or 
second-hand, now held by the undersigned, 
or now scheduled to be received by the un- 
dersigned on or before the delivery date 
specified in the annexed purchase order, 
will not be in excess of the amount required 
by him for use in the said 60-day period. 


Duly authorized signer 

A miller who is not only a user but 
also a manufacturer of bags, in order to 
apply the preference rating assigned to 
the deliveries of fabric to him, must 
endorse on each purchase order for the 
fabrics, a signed statement in the fol- 
lowing form: 


Preference Rating A-2 is applied hereto 
under General Preference Order M-107, with 
the terms of which Order the undersigned 
is familiar. Furthermore, the undersigned 
certifies that the fabrics hereby purchased 
will be placed in process solely for the manu- 
facture of agricultural bags, as defined in 
paragraph (b) (1) of the above Order, and 
that any additions to his holdings at any 
mill, warehouse, place of storage or bag 
manufacturing plant, of the fabrics hereby 
purchased will not increase his total hold- 
ings at said locations to an amount in excess 
of the aggregate yardage of Cotton Textile 
Fabrics Suitable for Agricultural Bags, as 
defined in paragraph (b) (2) of the above 
Order, which he will put into process within 
60 days. 


Duly authorized signer 
RECORDS AND INVENTORIES 


Persons with whom orders for the 
purchase of fabrics are placed must keep 
a monthly tabulation of the preference 
rating statements filed with them for 
two years following the fifteenth day of 
each calendar month. All bag manu- 
facturers, dealers in bags, and users of 
bags affected by the order, must main- 
tain for a period of two years following 
each transaction for which the miller is 
required to furnish a certificate, a record 
of such transactions subject to inspec- 
tion by WPB at any time. 

“As we interpret this order,” the fed- 
eration states, “it permits the miller to 
purchase bags which he will actually use 
within the following 60 days, without 
regard to such other bags he may have 
on hand which he may or may not expect 
to use within that period.” 

This order, known as General Prefer- 
ence Order No. M-107, became effective 
on March 10, 1942. 


TYPES OF FABRIC COVERED 


“Cotton textile fabrics suitable for 
agricultural bags” are defined to mean 
the following constructions: 

OSNABURG— 

40-inch 40-28 2.05 yd. 

36-inch 40-28 7 oz. 

36-inch 32-28 2.85 yd. 


40-inch 32-28 3.55 yd. 
30-inch 40-30 7 oz. 


SHEETINGS— 


36-inch 48-48 2.85 yd. 
40-inch 48-44 3.25 yd. 
40-inch 48-44 3.75 yd. 
37-inch 48-48 4.00 yd. 
40-inch 48-40 4.25 yd. 
31-inch 48-48 5.00 yd. 
PRINT CLOTH— 
38%-inch 64-60 5.35 yd. 
38%-inch 48-48 7.15 yd. 
27-inch 44-44 9.50 yd. 


—_——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN SHIPMENTS UP 
Wicuirta, Kansas.—Grain receipts for 
February in Wichita were almost the 
same as a year ago, but shipments were 
larger, it was reported by the Board of 
Trade. Receipts of wheat this year 
totaled 1,090,500 bus. Shipments totaled 
790,500 bus. A year ago receipts totaled 
1,094,400 bus, and shipments were 641,- 
600 bus of wheat. 
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WPB BAKERS’ COUNCIL 
CALLED FOR PARLEY 


John T. McCarthy Orders Washington Con- 
ference of Industry’s Committee to 
Discuss War Problems 

The Baking Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee of the War Production Board has 
been called to meet in Washington March 
19, to discuss the following problems: 

1. Consideration of the tire rationing 
order and its effect on bakers. Discus- 
sion of such steps as may voluntarily 
be taken to conserve tires further. 

2. Plan for industry co-operation 
with Office of Defense Transportation to 
develop the most efficient and economical 
use of trucks and tires. 

3. Consideration of proposed sugar 
quotas. 

4. Consideration of further economies 
of wax paper and all other wrapping 
materials, 

5. Consideration of proposed order 
on coconut oil and its effect on biscuit 
and cracker bakers. 

The meeting was called at the request 
of John T. McCarthy, government pre- 
siding officer. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRANK DAVIS, TEXAS 
MILL EXECUTIVE, DIES 


Frank Davis, president of the Mar- 
shall (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., died 
March 14. 

An outstandinng member of the cereal 
and feed industries, Mr. Davis often 
traded in spectacular volume. His grain 
trades were frequently as large as 1,000,- 
000 bus, and when he thought millfeed 
was “right” and would move competi- 
tively into Texas he would buy in vol- 
umes that were at times almost unbe- 
lievable in size. 





He was 59 years old. 


With all his heavy trading in grains 
and ingredients, Mr. Davis carried a 
reputation of unquestioned integrity. He 
operated one of the largest oats and 
corn processing plants in the world, 
supplying a great volume of trade in the 
Southeast. 

The Shreveport (La.) Grain & Eleva- 
tor Co. is a subsidiary of the Marshall 
firm. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK FLOUR GROUP 
REPORTS BANQUET PROFIT 


New York, N. Y.—A profit of slightly 
more than $200 was made on the recent 
annual banquet of the New York Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, according 
to the report of William A. Lohman, Jr., 
chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee,’made at the organization’s regular 
business meeting on March 10. 5S. R. 
Strisik, president of the association, 
thanked Mr. Lohman and his committee 
for the splendid work they did in mak- 
ing this affair so successful. 





Because of the probability of increased 
calls on the association in connection 
with the war emergency, Mr. Strisik added 
four new members to the Good and Wel- 
fare Committee. They are Reuben Selig- 
mann, Bernard Levinson, Harvey Lan- 
dau and Ray Fisk. 

Mr. Lohman spoke of plans being 
made by the Commissioner of Markets 
to keep a reserve stock of food in New 
York, but said that this applies more to 
perishable foods than to flour. 
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BAKERY ENGINEERS PONDER CAKE 
AND EQUIPMENT PROBLEMS 


—_—>——- 


War Restrictions Create Concern in Production Departments— 
Cake Bakers Told of Opportunities to Win New Custom- 
ers as Rationing Cuts Home Baking 


The full influence of 


wartime restrictions was apparent in the 


Cuicaco, IL. 


discussions dominating the closing ses- 
sions of the annual convention of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
March 9-12, as production men devoted 
their full attention to the ingredient sup- 
ply situation, equipment problems and 
restrictions disrupting the cake industry. 

With few exceptions, bakery machinery 
can no longer be purchased without a 
priority number, Clark Dean, Union 
Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., who 
is president of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Association, told the en- 
gineers. The exceptions consist of those 
companies who have present stocks of 
materials from which to 
When those stocks are ex- 
hausted, the baker will have to have a 


machines or 
make them. 


priority number to get new machinery, 
and the priority numbers granted the 
baking industry do not rank very high in 
the scale. 

Mixers and air conditioning are in the 
worst position, he said, with other equip- 
better off but not too 
Pans are in the best position, 


ment somewhat 
good, 
he declared, although limited supplies of 
tin plate may make it necessary to go 
to steel pans some time in the future. 
Maintenance of equipment is more im- 
portant now than ever, Mr. Dean empha- 
sized, and bakers should give thought 
to the problem that might arise should 


their equipment break down suddenly, 


with no repair parts immediately avail- 
able. 

The war may be causing some compli- 
cations in the bakeshop but it is giving 
the cake baker a great opportunity, 
A. E. La Prise, Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass., declared. But it is 
essential that quality be kept foremost 
so that the houswife who first tries the 
“ake will be satisfied and won 
as a steady customer, he added. 


baker’s 


Upon cake flour rests the responsibil- 
ity for producing a top quality cake, for 
it is the framework upon which the prod- 
uct is built. Consumer acceptance of 
the cake, he pointed out, depends on a 
good exterior appearance and, of course, 
good eating quality. An important fac- 
tor is the cake’s ability to retain fresh- 
ness, which again emphasizes the im- 
portance of a high grade cake flour. 

The highest cost cake flour may be the 
most economical, Mr. La Prise pointed 
out, for it produces the top quality cake 
at less cost per sales unit. 
bakers to figure costs not on the basis 


He urged 


of price per pound of batter produced, 
but on the price per sales unit produced. 
for quality 
cakes, he stressed that it takes just as 


In emphasizing the need 
much sugar to make a poor cake as 
a good one. 

Flours high in ash content produced an 
inferior cooky, according to tests run 
by Roy Kroll, Rogers Bros. Food Prod- 
ucts, Chicago, who explained the vari- 





FOOD MERCHANTS 
DELIVERIES TO 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
March 12, that 
business establishments pool their deliv- 


in Washington urged 
ery services or take other steps to con- 
serve tires. But it requested that any 
proposed pooling arrangement be sub- 
mitted to them in advance. 

These proposals will be forwarded to 
the Department of Justice which will 
“indicate in advance its approval of the 
programs which appear to be lawful un- 
der the antitrust laws.” 

The announcement was the first gov- 
ernment move to induce business houses 
giving delivery service to eliminate trips 
over the same routes by the vehicles of 
several companies. There has been some 
discussion of this plan among bakers, 
but warnings had been issued to bakers 
some time ago that such joint delivery 
efforts might be in violation of the anti- 
trust laws if they involved any alloca- 
tion of territories. 

The Department of Justice said it 
would be on the alert to see that group 
arrangements were not used to freeze 
out competitors, increase prices, or ac- 
complish selfish purposes unrelated to 
tire and vehicle conservation. 

Meanwhile the campaign to cut down 
mileage in the grocery industry is show- 
ing results, according to the National 


URGED TO POOL 
REDUCE MILEAGE 


Retail Grocers Association. 
a survey 


Reporting 
made among members, the 
association said: 

“Grocers report reduced mileage rang- 
ing from 15 to 50%. Among the larger 
grocers many instances of a reduction in 
number of operated trucks up to 50% 
were noted.” 

The smaller establishments, the asso- 
ciation pointed out, makes the less im- 
pressive showing because of operating 
obstacles. 

Said the association: “It is obviously 
more difficult for it to show a 50% re- 
duction in mileage than the 
which operates 10 or 15 trucks. 


concern 


Methods in vogue for reducing the 
wear and tear on delivery truck tires, 
according to the association, involve: 

Requests to customers to carry small 
packages. 

Education of customers to order goods 
ahead for two days to a week for deliv- 
ery at one time. 

Reduction of deliveries to one per day 
per customer. 

Setting of minimums of $1 to $5 on 
orders delivered without charge. 

Fixing of a charge of 10c for deliy- 
eries of less than $1. 

Pooling of delivery services by several 
stores which may handle different types 
of merchandise. 


ous experiments. 
were used: 


The following six flours 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
Asm ..ccee -40 -50 -53 -55 -55 -36 
Protein - 9.25 10.00 10.20 10.20 9.90 7.80 
): See 5.25 6.60 5.70 5.65 5.85 5.05 
Viscosity .. 65 60 65 55 63 39 


No. 1, Mr. Kroll found, produced an 
excellent cooky. Flour No. 2 gave fairly 
good results, but the cooky was darker 
No. 3 produced 
poor results, with the cooky flat and 
dusty. Flour No. 4 resulted in a cooky 
that was rough and gray and very dry. 
A poor product, with deep cracks was 
the result when flour No. 5 was used. 
With No. 6, the cookies collapsed in the 
oven. However, later tests using less 
sugar produced a cooky superior to any 


in color and was harder. 


of the others. 

Pie bakers were urged to shop around 
for the pie flour best suited to their needs 
by H. B. Goodbrand, Lyttle’s, Windsor, 
Ont. The ideal flour, he said, has a 
moisture content of 12.5%; ash, .46 to 
.50; protein, 8.6 to 9; and pH, 5.8. A 
soft winter wheat unbleached flour will 
produce the best results, he believed, 
but he warned bakers to store only lim- 
ited amounts of unbleached flour. 


CAKE MATERIALS SUPPLY 

On cake day, there was a symposium 
on the supply outlook for major materi- 
als, conducted by Dr. J. Avery Dunn, 
of Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich., assisted by several of the speak- 
ers on the program. 
of the predictions: 


Here is a summary 


Sugar.—Four factors have contributed 
to the present shortage of sugar: elimina- 
tion of most of the supplies from the Pa- 
cific area and diversion of Cuban sugar 
to our allies; use of more sugar and 
molasses for production of alcohol for 
smokeless powder; tighter shipping situ- 
ation because of boat shortages; ceilings 
on sugar prices and ocean transportation 
rates. Thus, the situation was outlined 
by John Godston, Nulomoline Co., New 
York. Mr. Godston that sugar 
price ceilings are not likely to be raised, 
unless the consuming industries are able 
to show the government that there is 
a logical need for more sugar. With 
higher prices, more sugar would come in 
from the West Indies, he indicated. 


said 


Mr. Godston also pointed out nutri- 
tionists in high places feel that the sugar 
consumption of the United States is too 
high, and that they are interested in 
curbing it for that reason also. 

In discussing the corn sugar supply 
situation, J. R. Lloyd, of the American 
Maize Products Co., New York, declared 
that wet process corn refiners were work- 
ing at capacity, and that further expan- 
sion of output was not possible in any 


| tae atte HE He ai sian are esoeerncecansaneaemaeS 
SELL-OUT INSURED 


LoursviLLe, Ky.—Ballard & Ballard 
Co. purchased for its employees and 
members of their families 400 re- 





served seats for last week’s basket- 
ball game between the Great Lakes 
naval training station and the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, conference champion. 
This act of generosity, which was 
designed to insure a sell-out, resulted 
from a suggestion made by Thruston 
Morton, vice president of the com- 
pany, who is at Great Lakes as a 
member of the naval organization 
there. 
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significant degree unless materials could 
be obtained from the WPB for plant ex- 
pansion. If allocations to various types of 
consumers should be changed, it might be 
possible to supply other users with more 
corn sugar, he said. E. F. Erickson, of 
Inc., New York, re- 
ported good results with corn sugar jn 


Standard Brands, 


cakes by melting the sugar into a syrup. 

Yggs.—While the egg _ business js 
pretty much in government direction and 
predictions therefore are hazardous, 
Ralph Morris, of Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, pointed out that the induce- 
ments to produce more, which the govern- 
ment is giving the farmer, are likely to 
bring about a 15% gain in egg produc- 
tion this year to a level of 4,200,000,000 
doz. Allowing for lend-lease shipments 
to allies, that will leave an 8% gain for 
domestic consumption. Frozen egys in 
tins probably will be curtailed to the 
1940 level, he said, because of the tin 
shortage. Mr. Morris pointed out that 
prices will be higher, since the induce- 
ment to produce more consists of a 
guarantee of “parity” price, which is the 
price that will bring the farmer the re- 
turn in relation to his costs of production 
that prevailed during the “normal” pe- 
riod of 1909-14. 

George Carlin, of Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, reported a statement from the Na- 
tional Egg Producers Association, which 
predicted an ample supply for 1942, with 
frozen eggs limited to the 1940 pack be- 
cause of tin restrictions. 
to forecast 1943. 
all egg cans be saved, sterilized and 
stored, so that they can later be col- 
lected. 


It is too early 
It was suggested that 


There will be a good salvage 
value for them. Prices will be at least 


at the “parity” described above, and 
total consumption, _ it 
might be less than in 1941. 

William Baking 
Co., Louisville, was named president for 
the next year; W. H. Geller, John R. 
Thompson Co., Chicago, becomes first 
vice president; Frank Coughlin, Procter 
& Gamble, Ivorydale, Ohio, second vice 
president, and Victor Chicago, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Clinton L. Brooke, of the National 
Grain Yeast Products Co., Chicago, was 
named allied representative on the ex- 
ecutive committee for a term of two years 
to succeed Dan McQuade. A. J. Faul- 
haber, American Stores Co., Philadelphia, 


was suggested, 


Gossadge, Grocers 


Marx, 


was named as the bakers’ representative 
to succeed Richards J. Conly. 

A. E. Grawert, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, was selected as pro- 
gram chairman for the 1943 convention. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 
NEW OFFICE ADDRESS 

The Minneapolis offices of the (reat 
Lakes Transit Corp. have been nioved 
from the old Metropolitan Life Building 
to 1300 Foshay Tower. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. G. WRIGHTSON, A. & P. 
VICE PRESIDENT, IS DEAD 

New York, N. Y.—William 
Wrightson, vice president and director of 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co» 
New York City, died at his home at 
Orange, N. J., March 9. He would have 
celebrated his sixtieth birthday on March 
23. 

Mr. Wrightson joined the Great At 
lantic -& Pacific Tea Co. following his 
marriage in 1905 to Mrs. Josephine 
Clews, a granddaughter of the late 


George 
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George Huntington Hartford, founder 
of the A. & P. chain. 

Mr. Wrightson was in charge of the 
department handling stock records for 
the grocery concern. He was also secre- 
tary, treasurer and director of the Pack- 
ers’ Supply Co., the Felton Packing & 
Mfg. Co., the American Coffee Corp. and 
the Nakat Packing Co; secretary and 
director of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 


<> 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Tea Co., Ltd., and the Atlantic Com- 
mission Co. and a director of Quaker 
Maid, Inc., subsidiaries of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED REPRESENTATIVE 

The Minneapolis Milling Co. announces 
the appointment of Philip A. Eaton, of 
Boston, as its broker for New England 
territory. 











<> 


M. L. WILSON NAMES HERMAN FAKLER 
AMONG NUTRITION ADVISORS 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


C.—To obtain the 
maximum co-operation of the food trades 
in the government’s nutrition campaign 
for the promotion of enriched flour, en- 
riched bread and other vitamin laden 
commodities, M. L. Wilson, key man in 
the direction of the nutritional efforts of 
the federal agencies, is surrounding him- 
self with a group of industry advisors to 
give added impetus to the task of im- 
proving the dietary of the American 


Wasuinctron, D. 


people. 

In forefront of the food groups which 
will designate advisors to the federal 
nutrition agencies are the millers, as in- 
dicated by 
nounced of Herman Fakler, vice presi- 


the appointment just an- 





Herman Fakler 


dent and Washington representative of 
the Millers National Federation, as 
chairman of the cereal industries advis- 
ory members. Mr. Fakler is now build- 
ing up his committee, having already in- 
vited the following to serve as his asso- 
ciates: 

L. J. Schumaker, of Philadelphia, pres- 
ident of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion; E. J. Dies, of Chicago, president 
of the National Soybean Processors Asso- 
ciation; W. M. Reid, of New Orleans, 
executive president of the Rice Millers 
Association ; Harry Hunter, of Chicago, 
Secretary of the National Corn Millers 
Association; Homer Brinkley, of Lake 
Charles, La., of the National Rice Grow- 
*ts Association, and Douglas Stewart, 
of Chicago, of Quaker Oats Co. 

The whole category of food trades is 
to be included in the industry advisory 
groups to co-operate with Mr. Wilson 
and his associates in the Office of Defense 


Health and Welfare Services. Under the 
general chairmanship of George M. Mof- 
fett, of New York, president of the Corn 
Products Refining Co., the following 
chairmen of individual groups have al- 
ready been selected: 

John A. Logan, of Washington, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Food 
Chains; R. C. Pollock, of Chicago, secre- 
tary of the National Livestock and Meat 
Board; Milton Hult, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the National Dairy Council; Dr. 
E. J. Cameron, of Washington, director 
of research, National Canners Associa- 
tion; Frank App, of Bridgeton, N. J., 
vice president of the North East Vege- 
table Growers; Ellsworth Bunker, of New 
York, chairman of the American sugar 
refiners’ committee of the National Sug- 
ar Refining Co; Paul Willis, of New 
York, president, Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, and Mr. Fak- 
ler, representing the cereal millers. 

These committees supplement those rep- 
senting labor groups which have been 
functioning for some days. They were 
named because of the realization by the 
government authorities that much great- 
er progress could be made by including 
the industries in any plans which will 
advance the general cause of nutrition. 

In the coming nutrition week at South 
Bend, Ind., which has been definitely 
set for April 13 to 18, representatives 
of industry will give wholehearted co- 
operation to the elaborate plans for mak- 
ing this period one of intensive educa- 
tion of the homemakers of that com- 
munity. While the arrangements have 
been left entirely with the South Bend 
nutrition committee, which includes nu- 
tritionists, doctors, scientific agencies, 
civic groups and local business men, help- 
ful co-operation on behalf of the govern- 
ment has already been given by Paul 
Cornell, consultant in the Wilson or- 
ganization, and Dr. W. H. Sebrell, head 
of the nutrition committee. These two 
experts on nutrition and promotion will 
visit South Bend during the week and 
participate in the public program which 
is being planned. The next community 
to stage a nutrition week will probably 
be Salt Lake City, where local nutri- 
tionists are now discussing a program 
similar to that which will be held at 
South Bend. Meanwhile the experiment 
at Richmond, Va., has resolved into a 
continuing program, with food experts 
there devoting considerable time to edu- 
cational work to promote improved diets 
among the people of that community. 

In South Bend and Richmond enriched 
flour and enriched bread are among the 
foods being promoted, as will be the 
case in Salt Lake City and other points 
where citywide activities are arranged. 
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South Carolina Passes Law 
For. Compulsory Enrichment 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Special)—Blazing the trail for other 
states to follow, the legislature of South Carolina on March 12 
passed the law requiring the enrichment of white bread, white flour 
and self-rising flour, to become effective on Aug. 1, 1942, with the 


signature of the governor. 


The action was wholeheartedly welcomed by the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, which is sponsoring a national 
nutrition campaign to encourage better diets among the American 


people. 


Similarly, officials of the National Research Council: ex- 


pressed delight at the speedy and forthright step toward dietary 
improvement of the people of the Palmetto state, which is expected 


to follow. 


“We are quite gratified to see the action taken by the legislature 
of South Carolina,” said M. L. Wilson, assistant director of nutrition 


of the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 


“This bill 


and the experience growing out of it will undoubtedly be helpful to 
other states, and the legislation may very well prove a model for 


other legislatures to consider. 


“The South Carolina action also will be watched with interest 
by other state nutrition groups, who will increase their program of 
education of the people toward a better understanding of the value 


of enriched food.” 


The South Carolina action was not taken at the suggestion of 
the federal authorities, whose policy has been to withhold giving 
any direction to a state legislature on matters affecting the people 
within that commonwealth. The speed with which the South Caro- 
lina nutrition groups and the state legislators acted, however, has 
impressed the government agencies here with the fact that it demon- 
strated that the nutrition campaign is taking hold with the people 
and a more positive appreciation of the value of improved diets is 


taking deep root. 





NUTRITION FOUNDATION ORGANIZED 
TO AID NATIONAL DIET 


—<—— 
16 Food and Allied Companies Subscribe $800,000 Fund to 
Carry on Work—George A. Sloan 
Named President 


New York, N. Y.—To further the 
discovery of scientific facts about nutri- 
tion and to ‘make these facts available 
to the public so that the American diet 
may be improved is given as the objec- 
tive of the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., 
whose operations were formally inaugu- 
rated at a dinner at the Waldorf Astoria 
on March 12. 

Created by the financial support of 16 
food and allied companies, with $800,000 
subscribed to date, it will serve as a 
national institution and center for the 
science of nutrition and currently, when 
distribution and processing are of neces- 
sity undergoing drastic changes, its rec- 
ommendations will be important in their 
determination. As an independent and 
impartial agency the foundation should 
provide an analysis and determination 
of foods, their scientific nutritional value. 

Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator, one of the speakers at the 
dinner, announced the development of 
a program which would co-ordinate the 
work of industry with medical and public 
health authorities and with government 
agencies in formulation of the “National 
Nutrition Plan” to guide advertisers and 
industry in their participation in the 
national nutrition program. Details of 


the program, he said, will be announced 
soon through the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. 

Other speakers were George A. Sloan, 
New York City commissioner of com- 
merce, president of the Nutrition Foun- 
dation; Karl T. Compton, president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and chairman of the board of the 
foundation, and Dr. Charles Glen King, 
of the University of Pittsburgh, named 
scientific director in charge of research 
for the organization. 

Among the trustees of the foundation 
are Frederick Beers, vice president Na- 
tional Biscuit Co; J. Stafford Ellithorp, 
Jr., vice president Beech Nut Packing 
Co; Clarence Francis, president of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp; Dr. Thomas Parran, 
Surgeon-General, United States Public 
Health Service; the Rev. Hugh O’Don- 
nell, president of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity; Morris Sayre, vice president of 
Corn Products Refining Co; J. S. Adams, 
president, Standard Brands, Inc; R. 
Douglas Stuart, first vice president, 
Quaker Oats Co; Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
president of Stanford University; Dr. 
M. L. Wilson, assistant director in 
charge of nutrition, Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Service, and Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, of New York. 
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MID-WEEK MARKET STRENGTH BRINGS 
IMPROVED FLOUR BOOKINGS 


Temporary Strength on March 11, 12 and 13 Brings Market Out of 
Dull Period—Buying Interest Since Has Subsided— 
Shipping Directions Still Difficult to Obtain 


Market strength around midweek cre- 
ated a little buying interest and new 
bookings of flour improved during a 
three-day period to bring the market 
out of sales doldrums prevalent for the 
past several weeks. Spotted sales in the 
Southwest, with some good 
sales made on March 11-12, 
brought bookings up to 
92% of capacity, compared 
with 48% the 


week and 50% for the cor- 


previous 


responding period a year 
ago. ‘Temporary strength in the North- 
west on March 12-13 aiding in bringing 
sales to 76% of capacity for the week, 
compared with 27% a week ago and 75% 
a year ago. A slight improvement in 
sales was also reported at Buffalo. 

Even on the good days, the volume 
of the individual sales was not as large 
as expected by southwestern mills, judg- 
ing the type of buyers that were in the 
market. Other buyers merely filled in 
with no sizable speculative buying being 
evident. 

In the Northwest, the midweek 
strength caused eastern buyers to fill 
One order for 25,000 
bbls was reported and there were two or 
three orders for 5,000 bbls each. The 
remainder was made up of 


out their holdings. 


one- and 
two-car orders. The market since has 
subsided and, apparently, settled into the 
same old rut. 

Shipping directions are just as hard 
to get as ever, according to spring wheat 
millers. Despite the fact that mills have 
much more business on their books than 
normally, they are having difficulty in 
getting enough directions to run on. A 





@ SENIOR EXECUTIVE @ 


Bernard Megaflin, head of the grain de- 
partment of the Red Star Milling Co., 


Wichita, central division of General Mills, 
Inc., has been promoted to the position of 
senior executive of the Red Star com- 
pany. He succeeds the late J. B. McKay 


who died a few months ago. 





lot of business is long past due and 
carrying charges are being assessed, but 
buyers have a paper profit in these old 
purchases and apparently are not worry- 
ing. Some northwestern mills, anxious 
for directions, are reported to be nam- 
ing very low prices for prompt ship- 
ment business. 
PRICES 


Prices on standard grades are un- 
changed from last week’s values at the 


principal market centers. 


CLEARS 


Clears are easier in the Southwest, 
but not enough to move them much more 
freely. Clears are firm at Buffalo after 
the recent decline in price. 

EXPORTS 

Export business in the Pacific North- 
west is limited to South America and 
amounts moving there are small. The 
subsidy has been reduced 10c bbl to $1.25 
bbl, while the Philippine subsidy con- 
tinues at 90c bbl. 

Rise in the government wheat price 
and lowering of the subsidy took the 
spark out of export sales in the South- 
west. Another small deterrent in export 
negotiations was the embargo of the port 
of New Orleans, through which very lit- 
tle flour is exported, and a rumor of 
the same action at Galveston, which was 
found to be false. Lack of shipping 
space is affecting this business sharply. 

Northwestern mills report difficulty in 
getting vessel space for shipment to 
Cuba and other island markets. One 
vessel cleared last week on which each 
mill loaded 500 bags, but there are sev- 
eral thousand more awaiting clearance 
with no relief in sight. 


MILLFEED 


Market is unsettled in the Northwest, 
with bran so scarce it is bringing a 
premium of $1@1.50 over middlings and 
50c over red dog. Scarcity results from 
lack of mill operation due to shortage 
in shipping directions on flour. Under 
the circumstances, mills naturally pay 
little attention to bids for forward ship- 
ment at a discount under spot. 


PRODUCTION 


Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe Norruwestern 
Mitter that they produced 1,276,309 bbls 
of flour during the week, compared with 
1,393,362 bbls the week previous and 
1,334,524 bbls the corresponding week a 
year ago. Production during the corre- 
sponding weeks two and three years ago 
was 1,257,913 and 1,318,711 bbls, respec- 
tively. 

Northwestern mills reported a decline 
of 32,175 bbls from last week’s produc- 
tion, while southwestern mills registered 
a 34,885-bbl decrease from the previous 
period. Buffalo mills reported a decrease 
of 18,559 bbls from the output a week 
ago. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





DEATH OF GERALD BILLINGS 
Cuicaco, Itt.—Gerald R. Billings, for 
about 40 years associated with the bak- 


ing industry, died suddenly March 16, 
following a few weeks’ illness. He was 
60 years old. 

Mr. Billings was born in Valparaiso, 
Ind. For the past two years he had 
been associated with Jay Burns in the 
Bryo Co., Chicago. From 1933 to 1938 
he served as a consulting technician for 
General Mills, Inc., and from 1924 to 
1933 was director of the laboratory for 
Quality Bakers of America. Prior to 
that time he was associated with Harry 
Freer in the Akron (Ohio) Baking Co. 
and with the W. E. Long Co. as a tech- 
nical advisor. 

Mr. Billings’ home was in Chesterton, 
Ind. He is survived by his widow, a 
daughter and three sons. 





BREAD '!S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WILLIAM MISH, PROMINENT 
WASHINGTON BROKER, DIES 


William Matthew Galt Mish, partner 
in the firm of Green-Mish Co., brokers, 
Washington, D. C., died March 13 after 
a month’s illness. He was 53 years old 
and had been a feed and grain broker 
for more than 30 years. 





Mr. Mish was born in Lebanon, Pa. 
He had been a resident of Washington 
since early boyhood, however. He at- 
tended the University of Pennsylvania 
and graduated from Cornell University 
before opening the large wholesale grain 
and feed firm in Washington. He was 
vice president of the concern, of which 
Vernon M. Green was president. 

Survivors are his widow, a daughter, 
a brother and his mother. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
SITUATION UNSETTLED 


Demand Fair but Holders Standing Back— 
Trade Awaits Washington 
Developments 
The millfeed futures situation is some- 
what unsettled with demand fair, but 
holders are standing back. Lack of any 
thing definite as to government’s wheat 
program keeps the market in a doubtful 
position, resulting in rather light trad- 
ing. Practically the 
only being 
traded in are the 


months 


near-by and at a 
big premium over 





the deferred which 
accounts for the lack of interest by hold- 
ers. Prices ranged slightly off on March 
16. Very little interest was shown even 
for the near-by. 
what freer. 
Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants 
dollars per ton, Monday, March 16: 


Offerings were some- 


Exchange in 


Gray Del. in Chicago 
shorts Bran Midds 
PE oiacecchcess Be 37.25 
pe SERSTOCETITT CT Ce... 34.85 
DT 64000030 08635.0 See 31.90 
SD  wsrerscavessss BOO 30.80 
MO o<cavievisernes See 30.25 
REE 100650 640005 Bee 30.10 





All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, March 16: 





Bran Shorts 
ED. bob: 500455985 0086060% Be 36.00 
BD Foren sec easnvews renee 31.75 34.90 
DD ceed bs.0e6edbeviastasene 28.80 33.60 
SS 52k 4 tees va 6 View RSs 6450 Oe 32.00 
BOE 86.0b50Cce gy enscecenscet. BED 31.10 
RUM ccccrcecessgeusececes 26.90 31.00 


All quotations bid. 


— 





FEED MARKETS AVERAGE HIGHER, LED 
BY WHEAT MILLFEEDS 


—_—<— 


Scarcity of Wheat Feed Offerings for Prompt Shipment Proves 
Principal Strengthening Factor—Demand Only Moderately 
Active—Mixed Feed Manufacturers Supply Best Inquiry 


Led by wheat millfeeds, feed markets 
averaged higher during the week. Scar- 
city of wheat feed offerings for prompt 
shipment proved to be the principal 
strengthening factor since demand was 
only moderately active. Mixed feed man- 

ufacturers supplied 

the best inquiry with 

this class of trade 

anticipating a record 

business this spring 

especially in  poul- 
try mashes. The oil seed meals showed 
some irregularity with offerings plenti- 
ful. However, prices on an average fin- 
ished the week slightly firmer also as de- 
mand turned out to be fully equal to the 
liberal offerings. The index number ad- 
vanced two points to 166.7, reflecting 
higher prices of wheat feeds and oil seed 
cakes and meals. A year ago this index 
was 108.2. 

At Minneapolis wheat feed offerings 
were scant. Shipping directions on flour 
were being slowly received and spring 
wheat flour mills for the most part found 
it necessary to apply practically all of 
their feed output on old contracts. Ex- 
cept for an-occasional car, spot market 
offerings were unobtainable. Demand 
from country distributors and the con- 
sumer trade was not particularly active 
but jobbers and mixed feed manufactur- 
ers supplied a steady demand from day 
to day which in the face of limited offer- 


ings advanced asking prices readily. Ac- 
cording to trade reports, mixed feed 
manufacturers anticipate doing a record 
business, particularly in poultry mashes 
this spring. 

Millfeeds at Chicago with the excep- 
tion of the heavier offal were active 
during the week and closed higher. 
Standard bran was in especially good 
request and small production along with 
an active demand worked the market 
into a tight situation. Standard mid- 
dlings were more freely offered, but also 
met a good demand. The heavy feeds 
remained somewhat draggy. 

A moderately active demand and ver) 
light offerings resulted in a stronger tone 
in bran and shorts at Kansas City. Mills 
continued to operate at a light rate of 
capacity and were applying all of their 
limited output of feeds on old contracts. 
Handlers stated that it was virtually im- 
possible to locate spot market offerings 
among Kansas City mills. Interior Kan 
sas mills had some feed above their pre 
vious contracts and these light supplies 
were readily absorbed. Bran was \ anted 
locally and in the central states, while 
shorts continued to be requested from 
points near by and southward. Easter! 
markets also strengthened steadily 45 4 
result of increasingly light offerings and 
a steady and active inquiry, particularly 
for near-by shipments. Demand for 
standard middlings and the heavier off@l 
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was not quite so urgent as for bran, but 
these feeds also held firm. 

While linseed meal and soybean meal 
markets showed considerable irregularity 
throughout the week, prices for these 
feeds averaged firmer and finished the 
week in a steady position. Offerings were 
plentiful and resale lots set the market 
during most of the week. Here, again, 
it was the mixed feed manufacturers 
which furnished the principal demand 
with the mixed feed trade actively in- 
terested in protecting their requirements 
both for prompt and deferred shipments. 
The bag situation again came to the fore 
as a price making factor with crushers 
warning handlers that unless a steady flow 
of bags is returned to them continued 
shipments of their product in bags will 
be improbable. 

Gluten feed and gluten meal prices re- 
mained unchanged, but the situation was 
very firm indeed. An active demand com- 
ing principally from mixed feed manu- 
facturers continued and the heavy pro- 
duction moved readily and no stocks ac- 
cumulated at manufacturers’ plants. 
Hominy feed prices ruled steady and 
about unchanged. Demand was only fair 
but offerings were light. Mixed feed 
manufacturers particularly in eastern 
markets furnished the principal outlet. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT PRICES SHOW 
ONLY SLIGHT CHANGE 





Losses Regained as Legislative 
Action Firms Markets—Crop 
Outlook Good 


Earlier 


Slight losses registered in wheat fu- 
tures in the early part of last week were 
recovered toward the close of the period 
and prices finished about 14¢ better than 
aweek ago. A supporting influence was 
the buying stimulated by congressional 
action toward pro- 
hibiting sales of gov- 
ernment owned ag- 
ricultural commodi- 
ties at less than par- 
ity prices. This 
brought in a slight improvement in flour 
demand, which added to the market firm- 
ness. 





Export sales of Canadian wheat and 
flour, equivalent to 3,000,000 bus, fea- 
tured market news at Winnipeg last 
week. Most of the export business was 
done basis exchange of futures and only 
a small portion was reflected in the pit 
where dealings were down to a mini- 
mum and the atmosphere remained con- 
fused. The export sales included about 
$00,000 bus in the form of flour with 
roughly 200,000 bus sold to the West 
Indies. In addition, about 370,000 bus 
of No. 2 northern were sold for ship- 
ment out of an United States port to 
Switzerland. The remainder of the wheat 
and flour apparently was taken by the 
United Kingdom. 

Winter wheat is beginning to show 
Some growth as far north as the central 
Ohio Valley in the East and to Nebraska 
in the western part of the belt. The 
8eneral condition of the crop remains 
800d, although some damage from heav- 
ing is more apparent in southern valley 
areas. In Texas drouthy conditions are 
becoming progressively worse and the con- 
dition varies greatly ranging from poor 
to fairly good. In the Northwest and 
More western states, the outlook con- 
tinues generally favorable. Because of 





wet soil, spring grain seeding is still in- 
active. 

In Canada precipitation at represen- 
tative stations in the prairie provinces 
during February was .90 inch compared 
with a February normal of .57 inch. 
The midwinter 
thaws resulted in soil drifting at some 
points in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Weather continued variable in Europe 
with temperatures fluctuating sharply 
over wide 


loss of snow cover by 


areas. Severe freezing with 
some snowfalls was reported in numer- 
ous sections. 

The 1942 wheat harvest has started in 
India. Rains in February improved 
prospects and an average crop is now 
expected. The Argentine government 
estimates the exportable wheat surplus at 
nearly 236,500,000 bus, or about 72,500,- 
000 bus more than at this time last year. 
Argentine exports since the first of Jan- 
uary have totaled only about 14,000,000 
bus, most of which has gone to Brazil 
and Spain. The Argentine Grain Board’s 
export price of grain remained unchanged 
at 553,c bu for wheat, 331,c for corn, 
241,¢ for oats, and $1.38% for flaxseed. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
ADDRESS ON PROTEIN CHEMISTRY 
New York, N. Y.—Recent advances in 








the field of protein chemistry were dis- 
cussed by Dr. Stanford Moore, of the 
Rockefeller Institute, at the monthly 
meeting of the New York Section, Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists, held 
at the McGraw Hill Building, March 3. 
Dr. Moore pointed his address principal- 
ly to research dealing with size, compo- 
situation and dynamic equilibrium of mo- 
lecular units. He stressed the progress 
that has been made in analysis of the 
complexity of protein structure, illustrat- 
ing with slides the solubility and isotope 
dilution methods of determining amino 
acids. He also discussed dynamic equili- 
brium in human, lesser animals and plant 
structure. 

Dr. Moore has been associated with 
Dr. Bergman at the Rockefeller Institute 
since 1939, carrying on research on pro- 
teins and proteolytic enzymes. 
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GRAINS BEING DIVERTED 
INTO MAKING OF ALCOHOL 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Increased use of 
grains and other products in the manu- 
facture of industrial alcohols was indi- 
‘ated in a recent announcement of the 
War Production Board. William L. Batt, 
director of the WPB materials division, 
said that increasing amounts of grains 
instead of molasses are being used as 
the base for the alcohol. Oats, corn, 
wheat and rye are the primary cereals 
used in the process. 

The program to use grains has been 
devised so that eventually no sugar will 
be used in the manufacture of alcohol. 
It was pointed out by officials that 550,- 
000 tons of sugar will be saved this year 
through the use of grains instead of 
molasses. 
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MINNESOTA ACCOUNTANTS 
WILL MEET ON MARCH 25 
Minn.—S. S. Adair, 
comptroller of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, will address a 
dinner meeting of the Minnesota Flour 
Mills Accountants Association at the 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, on March 
25. Dinner will be served at 6 p.m. 
Mr. Adair’s subject will be “What Is 
Meant by Replacement Inventory Basis.” 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for Mere Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Central West—Eastern Div 

Western Division 
Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


Totals 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 





Previous March 15, March 16, March 18, 

March 14, 1942 week 1941 § 1939 
enese 282,724 314,899 271,842 290,815 
ehene 489,249 524,134 497,245 469,277 
apa 203,327 221,886 207,196 181,857 
86,506 *81,750 126,261 123,980 

cceee 44,865 54,972 64,829 63,330 
Geves 76,760 33,390 33,353 34,942 
one 142,878 162,331 133,798 154,510 
ccece 1,276,309 1,393,362 1,334,524 1,318,711 


*Includes Indiana, since 1938 under Central West, Eastern Division. 


Percentage of activity 





Crop-year production 

















_— c July 1 to . 
March 14, Previous March 15, March 16, Marech11, March 14, March 15, 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 942 1941 
Northwest ....... 51 57 48 47 43 11,643,930 10,812,720 
Southwest ....... 69 74 70 63 68 19,144,886 17,966,186 
Buffalo ..ccsceese 69 75 70 62 61 7,402,356 7,234,728 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. ... 62 60 67 72 68 4,564,791 4,507,450 
Western Div. .. 38 47 55 61 54 2,093,379 2,202,625 
Southeast ....... 50 54 62 59 68 705,508 1,101,311 
N. Pacific Coast.. 70 79 64 70 61 4,496,562 5,348,209 
Totals 2.200. 62 67 63 59 64 50,051,412 49,173,229 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Pe my interior mills in a ete in- 
cluding uluth, St. Paul, Nort Dakota, 
aaa psn won South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls bbls tivity Weekly Flour Pet. 
March 8-14 ..... 415,500 294,423 71 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week 415,500 308,772 74 _bbis bbis tivity 
TOME G80 2.2.00. 415,500 291,649 70 March 8-14 ..... 376,950 187,917 50 
Two years ago... 398,400 247,512 62 Previous week 376,950 197,334 52 
Five-year average ........-sseeeee% 73 Year ago ....... 389,550 177,406 46 
Ten-year Average .......sceeeeeees 71 ‘Two years ago... 393,150 89,538 49 
. PIVO-VOGE GVOTOARS oc cccccccsceceser 42 
Kansas City TORFORE BVOTRE 66c0k sce scene edas 42 
March 8-14 ..... 180,000 110,690 61 
Previous week 180,000 120,794 67 Minneapolis . 
WORE QO 2ccccc. 180,000 128,408 71 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Two years ago... 180,000 113,204 63 capacity output of ac- 
Five-year average ......--sseeeeees 71 bbis bbis_ tivity 
Ten-year AVETAGE ........ccerecees 70 March 8-14 ..... 180,300 94,807 53 
. Previous week 180,300 117,565 65 
Wichita WE BOM. sadaews 179,100 94,436 53 
March 8-14 ..... 56,700 37,836 67 Two years ago... 180,900 89,538 49 
Previous week 56,700 51,349 91 Five-year AvOrTage ......ccccssccees 47 
VOGF O60 .csscs: 56,700 35,283 62 TOR-+FORS AVOVERS .Fo0 ces cecesveves 45 
Two years ago... 56,700 31,129 55 CENTRAL WEST 
Salina Eastern Division 
March 8-14 ..... 56,100 46,300 83 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
Previous week 56,100 43,219 77 cluding those at Toledo: 
Year @go ....... 56,100 41,905 75 Weekly Flour Pet. 
Two years ago... 56,100 46,929 84 capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
PACIFIC COAST March 8-14 ..... *138,690 86,506 62 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Previous week 136,100 81,750 60 
tl aT District VO? GOO ccccees 187,620 126,261 67 
Seattle and Tacoma Two years ago... 174,360 126,350 69 
Weekly Flour Pet. Fiye-year average .......-.+seseses 64 
capacity output of ac- Ten-year average ..........sceeeee 65 
bbis bbls tivity *Partly estimated. 
March 8-14 ..,... 130,800 73,427 56 
Previous week 130,800 98,301 75 Western Division 
Year ago ....... 135,600 70,897 52 Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
Two years ago... 142,800 102,933 72 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
Five-year A@Verage .....ccceecsccces 59 Weekly Flour Pct. 
Ten-year AVCTAGe ... eee eeeeereeeee 57 capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Pertiand District March 8-14 ..... 117,600 44,865 38 
Weekly Flour Pct. previous week 117,600 54,972 47 
capacity output of ac- aaa 117,600 64,829 55 
bbls bbls tivity Two years ago... 117,600 59,576 51 
March 8-14 ..... * 73,400 69,451 95 Five-year average ......s.sseeeeees 49 
Previous week 73,400 64,030 87 Ten-year average .......sceeeeeeee 52 
YORE BHO wcccces 74,800 62,901 84 
Two years ago... 74,600 49,400 66 THE SOUTHEAST 
Five-year Average .........eeeeeeee 76 Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
Ten-year Average .....-ee ee eeeenee 67 and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
BUFFALO the Southeastern Millers Association: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
Weekly Flour Pet. capacity output of ac- 
capacity output of ac- ; bbls bbls tivity 
bbis bbis tivity March 8-14 ..... *52,990 26,760 50 
March 8-14 ..... 294,600 203,327 69 Previous week .. 62,300 } 54 
Previous week 294,600 221,886 75 BOOP ORO sccassc 53,400 { 62 
YOOr OBO wcccces 298,800 207,196 70 Two years ago... 54,000 31,835 59 
Two years ago... 296,900 181,774 62 Pures GUGOOOD. 6 cacti tecgsssscees 61 
PUCRPOR BVOTHES. 260 oe 6.0000 862008 67 TOM-FORS GYOTRRS 2 oincsccccvcesoes 63 
Ten-year AVETAGE .... ccc esvesccce 69 *Estimated. 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


South Dakota and Montana, 
(computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


r—Southwest—, -—Northwest——, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


production 
March 8-14 ..... 23,029 
Previous week 24,697 


Two weeks ago.. 23,282 
SER ge 80 0es-dens 23,257 
| BPPrereerere 20,524 
BOGS ncccccccsee 21,786 
1938 ..cccsccees 20,507 
Five-yr. average 21,821 


to date 
901,846 


842,591 
840,768 
819,653 
828,682 
846,708 


11,156 
12,252 
12,543 
10,295 
10,246 
11,021 

9,321 
10,408 


452,318 7,625 278,961 
8,321 
7,917 
409,277 7,770 271,381 
425,019 6,817 267,109 
430,472 6,820 281,290 
397,788 7,194 267,756 
422,975 7,245 273,299 


41,810 
45,270 
43,742 
41,322 
37,587 
39,627 
37,022 
39,474 


7-—Buffalo——, 7-—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date 


1,623,125 


1,523,249 
1,532,896 
1,531,415 
1,494,226 
1,542,982 
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9,000,000 BUS FEED 
WHEAT SOLD IN MONTH 


CCC Sales in Northeast Set at 4,500,000 Bus, 
for First Month of 
Program 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—During the first 
month of the feed wheat program, an- 
nounced by the Secretary of Agriculture 
on Jan. 19, about 9,000,000 bus of wheat 
were sold for feed, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It 
is estimated that about 3,500,000 bus of 
this quantity were sold in the Pacific 
Northwest, 4,500,000 in the northeastern 
states, and 1,000,000 at other points. 
The price of ground or cracked wheat 
per ton has ranged from about $30 to 
$36, which is near or below corn prices 
in some areas, and considerably lower 
than prices of wheat millfeeds. In Cali- 
fornia, wheat millfeeds on Feb. 18 were 
listed at $38.25@39.25 ton, and in the 
middle Atlantic and New England states 
these feeds were selling at $36@41 ton. 


¥Y Y¥ 


The Minneapolis regional office of the 
CCC has announced that all sales of feed 
March 2: 
April prices unless 


wheat made subsequent to 
shall be made at 
delivery is made during March. The 
April price schedule is le bu higher than 
the March 
price at which any feed wheat can be 


quotations. The minimum 
sold during April is 91e bu for ground 
or cracked wheat and 87c bu for whole 
wheat, the announcement said. 

The Chicago office of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. has announced that it is 
not offering feed wheat for shipment 
subsequent to April 30. To date, orders 
have been accepted for shipments through 
June. 


BREAD (iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS MILLERS, DEALERS 

STUDY WHEAT VARIETIES 
Jess Smith, of Kan- 
sas City, manager of the 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, was a fea- 
tured speaker at the March 16 wheat 
improvement meeting here, attended by 
millers, grain dealers and farmers of 
Dickinson County. He talked on Kansas 
wheat, flour and bread. 

Dr. E. G. Bayfield, head of the depart- 
ment of milling industry, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, spoke on milling and 
baking tests of wheat varieties. He 
showed excellent loaves made from Tur- 








ABILENE, KANSAS. 
Associated 
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key and Tenmarg, a good loaf made 
from Blackhull and a poor loaf made 
from Chiefkan. 

A. L. Clapp, of Kansas State College, 
discussed farm value of wheat varieties, 
recommending Tenmarq as the best sort 
now available for central Kansas, 

Kansas grain inspectors demonstrated 
wheat grades with colored movies. John 
H. Parker, of Kansas State College, in- 
structed 25 men in identification of vari- 
ous wheat varieties by kernel character- 
istics. Abilene Flour Mills and Security 
Flour Mills furnished supper for the 


group. 
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GRAIN TRADE FACES 
SHIP SHORTAGE IN 
GREAT LAKES TRAFFIC 


Dutvuru, Minn.—No recent boat char- 
ters have been reported to load out grain 
after opening of navigation by local ves- 
sel agents. The problem confronting the 
grain trade this year is what can be ex- 
pected in the way of getting boat ton- 
nage to take care of shippers’ require- 
ments, in view that the lake fleet has 
been called upon to move something 
like 92,000,000 tons of iron ore from 
the Lake Superior district. 





Local elevators reported holding 42,- 
658,070 bus of grain at the close of busi- 
ness March 14 with storage space in some 
houses pretty well filled. Grain stocks 
continue to increase, despite the sizable 
out car loadings with the trade holding 
hope that some arrangement in the trans- 
portation system can be worked out for 
shipping out supplies in some volume 
and prevent conditions from becoming 
plugged up. 

¥v ¥ 
Some Charters Made 

Burrato, N. Y.—Some charters have 
been made in the Great Lakes grain 
trade for two and three trips at the rate 
of 514c bu from Duluth and Fort William 
to Buffalo. Vessel space is still difficult 
to obtain because of the demand for a 
record ore movement. 

v ¥ 
Early Opening of Navigation Seen 
N. Y.—Early opening of 
the navigation season is indicated by a 
round trip voyage completed March 13, 
by the Ford Motor Co. tug “Barlow” 
between Detroit and Toledo. The tug 
made the trip without difficulty and re- 
ported that it encountered no ice. Ice 


BuFFALO, 


conditions at this end of the lake re- 
mained unchanged with from 10 to 12 
inches extending beyond the vision. 
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INSTITUTE WORKERS DRAW CROWDS 

Cuicaco, Int.—Approximately 600 de- 
fense nutrition teachers, farm security 
home management supervisors and home 
economics students attended recent dem- 
onstrations of bread making given by 
field workers of Wheat Flour Institute. 
In the South Miss See Rice continued her 
college tour in giving demonstrations at 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute at La 
Fayette. In co-operation with the home 
service department of the Indiana- Mich- 
igan Electric Co. of South Bend, Ind., 
Miss Alma Swenson gave a demonstra- 
tion before an interested audience. Mrs. 
Jeanette Hendricks showed baking tech- 
niques and explained nutritive values of 
enriched white flour to students of the 
College of the Pacific and to consumer 
groups at Stockton, Cal. 
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SOUTHERN KANSAS FIELDS 
TOO WET FOR SEEDING 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Except on sandy 
land, fields are as yet too wet for oats 
seeding in southern Kansas despite the 
fact that the rainfall for November, De- 
cember and January was below normal. 

The heavy rains of last October so 
saturated the ground that the subsoil 
is still wet and can absorb nothing from 
the top soil. Slightly above average rain- 
fall for February. and a snow early in 
March wet the top soil, which. must 
evaporate. Total moisture at the Wich- 
ita station from Sept. 1 to March 1 this 
season was 12.96 inches. The normal 
for the same period is 10.48 inches. 
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CORN PRODUCTS INCOME UP 

New York, N. Y.—The Corn Products 
Refining Co. for 1941 realized net in- 
come of $10,266,027, according to its an- 
nual report. Sales in bushels were the 
largest in the history of the company 
with a heavier export business than in 
many years and dollar sales higher than 
any year since 1920. The income from 
foreign and domestic subsidiary and af- 
filiated companies amounted to $2,779,- 
882 of which $1,296,456 was from for- 
eign sources and included $360,202 from 
companies located in countries with which 
this country is now formally at war or 
which are occupied by enemy forces. 
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March has proceeded far enough so 
that it has 
the groundhog. 


passed the influence of 
Spring is coming on 
apace. 

The wheat in the fields, all over the 
high plains region, leaped upward with 
the first bright days. With unprece- 
dented moisture reserves, with an ex- 
with a_ winter 


cellent root system, 


hardening of two considerable periods 


of below zero weather, the hardy plant 
should give a good account of itself. 

At a farm conference, at Dodge City, 
agricultural leaders from the state col- 
lege at Manhattan could be pessimistic 


“Unprecedented Moisture Reserves” 


Kansas Crop Outlook Bright As Spring Nears 


only on one note. “The vigorous, well- 
rooted plant will come on too fast.” 
That might happen easily enough. How- 
ever, it is now mid-March and cool 
nights with frost will probably deter 
growth sufficiently so that the prospect 
for the crop can hardly be rated other 
than considerably over par. 
of the very poor outlook 
farther east, low acreages, late seeding, 
Hessian fly infestation, it does seem as 
if the whole country will look to these 
western highlands for its supply of 
choice wheat. 

Farmers are facing a serious problem 
of labor shortage and difficulty of getting 


In view 





“Excellent Root System” 





implements and repairs. The fact that 
crops have been short means also that 
farmers have of necessity neglected to 
replace their obsolete equipment. Now 
that their boys are in the service they 
need the very best machinery, but it is not 
to be had. There are factors that should 
be taken into account in considering get- 
ting the full advantage of the crop. 

Farm storage also is inadequate for 
the needs of this region and if wheat 
under commodity credit loans is required 
to remain on the farm in this western 
area, it may be necessary to improvise 
much additional storage on the farm.— 
C. C. Isery. 








ARGENTINE CROP 
CABLE 


AIRES, 
lately has been favorable to field work, as 


BUENOS ARGENTINA.— Weather 


well as to the corn harvest. Terminals 
are full of grains, and country ware. 
houses are not only full but have large 
quantities of bagged cereals covered with 
tarpaulins piled on their platforms. Weath. 
er and insect damage is extensive. 
Foreign inquiry for wheat is poor, Ship. 
ping conditions are becoming worse, and 
England prefers to buy Canada because 
the haul is shorter and the route more 
protected. taking de. 
livery of wheat and probably has about 
2,000,000 to 2,500,000 bus still to be ship. 
ped after which that buyer is expected 
to be in the market again. 


Spain has been 


Except for 
small sales to neighboring countries, busi- 
ness has been desultory. 

Because of the large new corn crop 
which must be purchased it is expected 
that the federal government will have to 
undertake further financing operations be- 
fore fall. 

Remaining wheat supplies are about 
234,000,000 bus. 











KANSAS GETS ABOVE 
NORMAL PRECIPITATION 
IN FEBRUARY WEATHER 


February weather in Kansas _ was 
marked by frequent precipitation, rather 
heavy snowfall, and prolonged cold after 
the opening days, according to the report 
of S. D. Flora, United States Weather 
Bureau, Topeka. 
part of the state was excessively wel 
practically all month, and in the western 
counties top soil was well supplied with 
moisture at the close. 


The soil in the eastern 


The average precipitation over the 
eastern third was 1.78 in; the middle 
third, 1.07 in; the western third, 0.65 in; 
and for the state as a wole, 1.17 in, 
which Was 0.17 in above normal and the 
second heaviest amount recorded in Feb- 
ruary since 1928. Measurable precipita- 
tion fell on seven days, taking the state 
as a whole, a frequency that has been 
exceeded but once—in 1915— in any 
other February since the state-wide rec- 
ord was begun in 1887. 

The greatest monthly total reported 
was 3.13 in near Bethel, Wyandotte 
County, and the least, 0.27 in at Liberal 
and Syracuse. 

From 3 to 6 or more inches of snow 
fell in almost every county but each fall 
melted rapidly as a rule, except in the 
extreme northwestern counties, where it 
some regions the ground was snow-covered 
most of the last half of the month. The 
average snowfall, 6.2 in, was approxi- 
mately 50% above the February normal 
and the greatest monthly amount since 
March of the previous year. The western 
third received almost twice as mucl 
snow as the eastern third. 

It was a favorable month for wheat 
in the western part of the state but to? 
wet in the eastern third, where some 
fields were being abandoned. Pasturing 
the crop was hampered by snow covet 
and wet fields. 
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i. 
aa QO. What superstition held that bread offered assurance against fire? 


ve to 


s be. A. In olden times bread baked on Good Friday was kept throughout the year, since it 


about 


was considered an excellent protection against having one’s home consumed by fire. 


m Q. What English queen gave royal sanction to the art of baking? 
es 

pe A. Queen Anne, the last of the Stuarts, who ruled from 1702 to 1714, was the author 
ather 

_ of a book on bread baking. 

wt 
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5 in Q. How does Commander-Larabee Vitalized Flour differ from 


te ordinary patent flours? 
yo 
been 


A. Because it contains wheat germ, the most important source of natural wheat flavor. 


rec- 


orted As a result, bread baked with Commander-Larabee Vitalized Flour has a definite flavor 


dotte 
iberal . 
advantage over the usual types of white bread. 
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. The If you have an interesting baking fact, send it to the Facts Editor, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING i 
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PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
act 
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of HIGHEST QUALITY... w 
mi 
All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, A 
Nicotinic Acid and Iron to the levels recommend- 
ed by the National Research Council. Ga = Se eg ss 
For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching oe Py Soe ews ee | 
we can supply : Me ‘ 
EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE pr 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ Daity Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. a 
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GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Butfato. N. y. DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS a 
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FLAX FUTURES SOAR 
TO NEW HIGH LEVELS 


War-Stimulated Price March Brings Seed 
to 90c Per Bushel Over Last 
November 
Suspension of sailings to the United 
States and recall of all Brazilian ships 
now en route to this country, sent prices 
of flax for future delivery sharply higher 
on March 17 in a war stimulated price 
march that has seen the seed gain 90c 

bu since last November. 

The price of May flax, the active trad- 
ing option, rested at a 12-year high at 
the close of business in Minneapolis on 
March 17—$2.623, bu, 53,¢ higher than 
the previous close and 301,¢ bu higher 
than the close on March 2. The Septem- 
ber option showed 6c bu gain over the 
previous day. 

As a result of curtailed imports of 
linseed and other vegetable oils, oil men 
estimated a 50,000,000-bu flax crop will 
be needed this year to meet domestic war 
needs. Last year’s 31,000,000-bu crop 
was the second largest in history. 
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CENTRAL SOYA CO. PLANS 
NEW SOYBEAN FLOUR MILL 


Decatur, Inp.—The Central Soya Co. 
will increase its soybean flour produc- 
tion by 125% with the erection of a 
new mill on the company’s grounds here, 
D. W. MeMillen, president and chair- 
man of the board, has announced. The 
expansion will give the company a pro- 
duction capacity equal to the output of 
the entire soybean industry in 1940, he 
said, 

The new plant will be five stories high, 
and its floor space will be about 5,000 
square feet. Priorities for the machin- 
ery have been granted. Production is 
scheduled to start about April 1. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
PLANS GREATER CAPACITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—John Stark, presi- 
dent of the Mid-Continent Grain Co., 
Kansas City, announced recently that a 
contract had been let by the Alton Rail- 
road to an Omaha firm for construction 
of an additional 300,000 bus storage space 
to Alton’s Mid-Continent elevator in Kan- 
sas City. This will bring its total storage 
capacity to 1,050,000 bus. Construction 
will begin at once. 

The Mid-Continent Grain Co. is an 
active merchandiser of all types of grains, 
handling a sizable quantity of sorghums 
as well as the other coarse grains and 
milling wheat. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


A. E. STALEY TO HEAD CORN 
PRODUCTS SECTION OF WPB 


Cuicaco, Int.—A. E. Staley, president 
of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIL, 
has been appointed chief of the corn 
products section of the food supply 
branch of the War Production Board. 
This section will deal with corn syrup, 
corn sugar, corn starch, soybean cake 
or meal, soybean flour, sorghum and 
dextrin. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FULTON STOCK IN WILL 
Attanta, Ga.—The will of Mrs. Ma- 
tilda Reinhardt Elsas, wife of Benjamin 
Elsas, chairman of the board of the Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, disposed of 
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6,000 shares of stock in the mill. To 
her husband she gave 3,000 shares for 
the remainder of his life, then stipulated 
this stock should be equally divided be- 
tween her son, William Reinhardt Elsas, 
and her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Eleanor 
McDonald Elsas. Two thousand shares 
of the cotton mill stock were given to 
her son, while 1,000 shares were left to 
her daughter-in-law. The will, which did 
not estimate the value of the cotton mill 
stock, named Benjamin and William R. 
Elsas as executors. 





BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SALE OF LEWIS PACKING 
TO KROGER CO. ANNOUNCED 

Omana, Nes.—The Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, has pur- 
chased the Lewis Packing Co. here for 
a reported $75,000, with an additional 
amount for invoiced products on hand. 
Joseph B. Hall, Kroger vice president 
and director in charge of manufacturing, 
Cincinnati, said in Omaha that acquisi- 
tion of the plant “does not actually mean 
Kroger bakeries are entering the Omaha 
retail field.” 

Robert C. McClements is being re- 
tained as superintendent of the Omaha 
plant, and Frank Westervelt, of Cin- 
cinnati, Kroger comptroller, has been 
transferred to Omaha as assistant super- 
intendent. The Omaha plant was re- 
modeled in 1935 at a cost of more than 
$125,000. The Kroger company has re- 
tail grocery and bakery stores in 19 mid- 
dlewestern states to the number of over 
3,600 and employs more than 26,000 per- 
sons. It also operates packing plants in 
Columbus and Cincinnati in addition to 
its new Omaha plant. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





KANSAS GRAIN MEN PREDICT 
OPEN AIR WHEAT STORAGE 

Hurcuinson, Kansas.—Grain men are 
freely forecasting open air storage in 
central and southwest Kansas if the 
wheat harvest is on the basis of the 
present outlook. Storage was barely 
adequate last year and involved consid- 
erable juggling. With bins fuller at 
the start and a larger crop, an overflow 
is inevitable. 

One Hutchinson terminal operator is 
attempting to get priorities on material 
to permit adding 1,000,000 bus storage, 
but is not too hopeful. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NET EARNINGS UP 
New York, N. Y.—Net earnings of 

Frank G. Shattuck Co. and subsidiaries 

(operators of Schrafft’s stores) for 1941 

are reported at $882,022, compared with 

$297,853 net for 1940. Consolidated net 
sales reached the highest figures since 

1930, at $22,347,646 which was 10% over 

1940. The company’s total tax bill was 

$1,263,650, and important factors in the 

sales increase were given as improved 
general business condition plus changes 
in merchandising methods. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
BUYS PARK CITY MILL 
Lavuret, Mont.—The 50-bbl plant of 
the Park City (Mont.) Milling Co. has 
been purchased by B. B. Hagerman, 
operator of the Hagerman elevator of 
this city. The mill, which had been in 
operation more than 25 years, was closed 
several months ago. Mr. Hagerman says 
he is undecided as to what disposition 
will be made of the property. He is con- 
sidering various possibilities. The mill 
was built about 1913. 
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PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO UNIFORM 
STORAGE AGREEMENT LISTED 


Tentative Recommendations of United States Department of A¢ri- 
culture Summarized in Bulletin of Kansas Association 
for Study and Comments by Trade 


Donor Crry, Kansas.—In a bulletin of 
the Kansas Grain, Feed and Seed Deal- 
ers Association dated March 9, J. F. 
Moyer, secretary of the group, presents 
a resume of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture proposals of amend- 
ments to the Uniform Storage Agree- 
ment. 

The USDA proposals are presented to 
the trade for study and comments, it is 
pointed out. If no important objections 
are raised, they will in all probability 
be recommended by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the bulletin indicates. 

The proposals, as interpreted by Mr. 
Moyer, follow: 

Section 1 authorizes the country eleva- 
tor receiving wheat by wagon or truck, 
with the approval of the depositor, to 
issue protein certificates representing 
the station’s average. 

Sec. 2 (applying to section 10 of the 
present agreement) places an arbitrary 
interpretation upon protein tolerance on 
wheat received by rail or barge. The 
agency will accept delivery of protein 
content of 144 of 1% above or below that 
called for by warehouse receipts in- 
cluded in the shipping order. The old 
contract in section 10 provides that pro- 
tein should be delivered within 1/, of 1%, 
but the agency prefers to interpret this 
to mean only 44, up or ¥% down. 

For wheat received by the warehouse- 
man by wagon or.truck, the agency will 
accept delivery on any grade of mer- 
chantable wheat, settlement to be made 
as provided in section 13 of the present 
CCC-Form H. 

Sec. 3 proposes that accrued storage 
charges will be allowed warehouseman 
to the date of loss from risks stated in 
the contract or any losses occurring by 
sabotage, civilian insurrection or enemy 
attack with no prorating of charges. 

Sec. 4, according to Mr. Moyer’s in- 
terpretation, authorizes the agency to se- 


lect the inspection point of grain deliv- 
ered by the warehouseman where official 
inspection is not available at point of 
loading. Under the present agreement, 
they accept official grades at point of 
origin if obtainable; otherwise, first in- 
termediate inspection point. No protein 
discount will be assessed the warehouse- 
man for wheat delivered within a range 
of 4%, of 1% above or below that ordered 
out, but they reserve the right to re- 
ject shipments showing an excess or 
deficiency of more than 14, of 1%. 

Sec. 5 provides for substitution of 
grain taking the place of that loaded 
out. This item is now covered by sec- 
tion 26 of the present form, and repre- 
sents no important change. 

Sec. 6 gives a depositor redeeming his 
grain the protection of rates set forth 
in Uniform Storage Agreement until the 
next annual renewal date. 

Sec. 7 defines the various grains ap- 
plicable to contract and fixes the receiv- 
ing rate on flaxseed where received by 
wagon or truck at 4c bu with corn rates 
applicable to soybeans and grain sor- 
ghums. 

Sec. 8 raises the charges of turning, 
treating, insurance and other charges 
to % of le per month for the same num- 
ber of months as provided in the present 
contract, and further provides for one 
additional payment of %¢ bu on sub- 
stitute grain where the substituted grain 
remains in storage one month or more. 

Sec. 9 proposes that, at the option of 
the agency holding the grain, a semi- 
annual payment of warehouse charges 
equal to 4c bu may be made after the 
grain has been in store six months on 
all pooled or agency-owned grain. 

Sec. 10 provides that unless these sup- 
plemental provisions are accepted by the 
warehouseman 30 days prior to the next 
annual renewal date, the undersigned 
elects to terminate the agreement. 





GOOD OKLAHOMA CROP OUTLOOK 
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Soil Has Abundant Moisture, Says State Report 


Ciry, Ox.ia.—Favorable 


crop outlooks based on the March 1 con- 


OKLAHOMA 


dition were reported for Oklahoma by 
the state department of agriculture. The 
soil has abundant moisture in all sections 
of the state, and farmers have made good 
progress in preparation for the coming 
crops, the report stated. 

Wheat on March 1 showed a condition 
of 82% of normal for this time of year, 
comparing to a condition of only 80% 
on February 1. A damage of 9% re- 
sulting from freezes seems to have been 
overcome. Prospects are considered 
good for wheat and with abundant top- 
soil and subsoil moisture it is expected 
to make rapid growth. 

However, February freezes did fur- 
ther damage to the oat crop, reports 
showing damage of 37%. This may be 
partially overcome by replanting as the 
freeze came early enough to permit re- 


seeding without the crop being unduly 
late. 

Livestock conditions are reported good 
in al] parts of the state. Very little 
stock disease is noted, although reports 
show that 18% of the livestock have 
suffered ill effect from eating feed which 
was weather damaged. Eighty per cent 
of livestock sickness occurring since Jan. 
1 has been due to malnutrition, resulting 
from inferior feeds, according to de- 
partment veterinarians. No serious out- 
break has occurred in several months. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KANSAS MILL RENOVATED 
Hutcuinson, Kansas.—Renovation of 
the Stafford County Flour Mills here is 
nearing completion. Paint was applied 
throughout and the improvements ex- 
tended to the property at Larned, for- 
merly the Keystone mill, which is now 
an elevator and distributing point. 
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Russian “Lend-Lease” Fifty Years Ago 


Epitor’s Note.—THe NorRTHWESTERN 
MILter of Nov. 19, 1941, contained an ar- 
ticle retelling the story of Russian famine 
relief in 1891-1892. This great charitable 
enterprise, initiated by William C. Edgar, 
who was then editor of THE NortTHwes- 
TERN MILLER, and supported by the flour 
milling industry of the United States and 


its friends, resulted in shipment to Rus- 
sia of a cargo comprised principally of 
more than 5,000,000 Ibs of wheat flour. 
Under the personal direction of Mr. Ed- 
gar and two other commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Minnesota, 
the flour was distributed in the famine 
districts of Russia. The story of how this 


was accomplished was written by Mr. 
Edgar currently and published in early 
1892 issues of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILL- 
ER. Some of Mr. Edgar’s experiences and 
observations were republished in recent 
issues. In the following installment Mr. 
Edgar describes a portion of the famine 
country and his experiences in it. 





Famrutes with more money to spend .. . less 
luxury foods to buy. No wonder business is good 
on sweet yeast raised products. They’re profitable, 
too, because of the flexibility of variety and price 
to meet rising ingredient costs. Sweet yeast raised 
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e EAY-YEH! Yeay-yet!” cried 
VY the crop-headed coachman, urg- 
ing his strong troika forward 
at a break-neck speed. Over the muddy 
road, stretching between the last st stion 
on the railway and our destination, 
Michaelofskoe, twenty miles away, the 
plump and ambitious horses, harnessed 
three abreast, went at an exhilarating 
pace, the center one trotting, and the 
two outsiders galloping madly. Wind- 
ing between moist and sodden treeless 
plains, now and then descending a peril- 
ous pathway through a washed-out gulch 
showing traces of recent floods, to the 
sides of which patches of snow still clung, 
pounding across the sluggish pools |elow, 
over crazy and insecure bridges, or 
through fords of questionable bottom, 
we traveled onward. The mud flew, the 
carriage lurched and tottered, but invari- 
ably preserved its equilibrium, anc still 
the erect and impassive driver, clad in 
blue, capped by his dwarfed beaver, from 
the back of which his shaggy hair stood 
out in a fringe from ear to ear, kept 
up his everlasting “Yeay-yeh! Yeay- 
yet!” and further encouraged his trio 
of sturdy and tireless horses by fre juent 
applications of the whip. 

We journeyed through an agricultural 
country (if the primitive farming of 
these people may be termed agriculture), 
but not a farmhouse gladdened the eye. 
Of trees, there were none worth men- 
tioning. Vegetation had not as yet be- 
come apparent, the earth was sodden, 
the sky dull and wintry, and the great, 
solemn silence and far-spread, sunless 
prospect seemed ominous and uncanny. 
During the first five or ten miles, we 
did not pass through a village. We 
caught a glimpse of one or two distant 
clusters of huts, but they were too far 
off to count or scrutinize. On little ele- 
vations outside of some of these rmote 
and dimly discernible towns, were |ands 
of people, which, upon coming nearer, 
we discovered to be huddled-up groups 
of white-mantled peasant women, seated 
upon the ground. It being a holiday, the 
peasant girls wore their whitest and 
cleanest garments. As the principal fea- 
ture in, the costume of the peasant 
woman in this district is a white sacque 
with flowing sleeves, reaching nearly or 
quite to her heels, these groups, iimpas- 
sive and motionless, suggested to my 
mind a lot of Millerites or Adventists, 
who had come out from their homes and 
were patiently awaiting, on the swmmit 
of the nearest elevation, the sounding of 
the trump which should signal the crack 
of doom, an impression which the vast; 
dim vault of overcast sky did its share 
to encourage. The children, when we 
came near enough to distinguish them, 
looked like little white ducks, as the) 
toddled about clothed in garments sim- 
ilar to those worn by their mothers 

Suddenly we drove into the village of 
Krutia. I might have been dozing, oT 
what is more probable, my eyes, ¢row? 
weary with the eternal monotony of the 
colorless prospect, had failed to detect 
the mass of huts which, dirt-colored and 
thatched with brown straw, even in the 
clearest weather are hardly discernible 
from a distance, but it seemed to me this 
forlorn collection of alleged houses had 
suddenly sprung from the muddy earth. 
The carriage swung through the long 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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The methods of distribution employed 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. in plac- 
ing its wheat stocks in feeding channels 
have caused substantial damage and loss 
of business to the feed and grain trades, 
and the harmful effects are reflected 
down through those industries to every 
individual employed by them. 

This is the gist of a bulletin to em- 
ployees of the Fruen Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and of a letter sent to all mem- 
bers of Congress from Minnesota by 
Arthur B. Fruen, president of the com- 
pany. 

It was Mr. Fruen’s purpose, he stated, 
to make it clear to his employees and 
to the congressmen, neither of which 
classifications might otherwise have any 
understanding of the problem, that un- 
sound bureaucratic policies result in ram- 
ifications that definitely are harmful to 
the nation’s welfare. At the same time, 
he suggested to the senators and repre- 
sentatives that the simple solution of 
this particular problem would be to 
alter a few details of the program to 
allow feed and grain men to participate 
in it without handicap. Those industries 
have the facilities and experience to 
handle the grain distribution more effi- 
ciently than it can be done otherwise, 
he pointed out. 

Acknowledgments received by Mr. 
Fruen from members of Congress were 
not particularly encouraging from the 
standpoint of changing the situation at 
any time soon, but he gained the result 
of giving the senators and representa- 
tives some views that otherwise prob- 
ably would not have been considered by 
them. 

The notice to employees, which was 
posted on the bulletin board in the Fruen 
Milling Co.’s plant, stated: 

“The company regrets that due to cir- 
cumstances beyond its control it is neces- 
sary to reduce our running time by one 
eight-hour shift in each plant. 

“We will comment briefly upon the 
primary factor contributing to this re- 
duction in operating time, in order that 
you may have a clear picture of condi- 
tions as they are, and how vitally the 
actions of our government affect your 
own individual lives and those of your 
families. 

“The government, in order to suppress 
any further advance in grain prices, has 
released a large quantity of stored wheat 
at a price considerably less than the 
same type of wheat can be purchased 
on the trading floors throughout the 
country. This wheat is not being given 
away, but it is offered to the consumer, 
through their county agents, at the same 
price as the processors, such as ourselves, 
must pay. Furthermore, the price is so 
adjusted that it is not possible to proc- 
ess this wheat in one territory and ship 
it to another territory, due to the freight 
differential. In other words, the wheat 
being released is sold almost at the same 
price here in Minneapolis as it might be 
in Boston or Chicago or New Orleans. 

“This action has demoralized the feed 
market for the past two weeks. The 
demand from the small feed mixers and 
dealers has dropped to nothing. 

“Until the picture changes, this com- 
pany will not be any too sure of steady 
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Feed Man Calls Attention of Employees 
and Congressmen to Inequities in Feed 
Wheat Program of Commodity Credit Corp. 


operations. No doubt, some adjustments 
will be made to remedy the present situ- 
ation. Let us hope that they will be 
made soon.” 

In his letter to the congressmen, Mr. 
Fruen quoted this bulletin as an example 
of how the CCC policy affects the fam- 
ilies of working men. The letter further 
said: 

“The feed manufacturing business of 
these Northwest states, and to a certain 
extent the farmers having private wheat 
for sale, have been quite upset by the 
announcement of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. that they would sell 100,000,000 bus 
of wheat to farmers and poultrymen as 
feed. 

“The injustice in their plan comes from 
the fact that they have disregarded, to 
a great extent, the transportation costs 
between this territory and the East and 
South, where much of it is consumed. 
For instance, the price set at Minneapo- 
lis (where we would have to buy it) was 
86c bu. If we milled it, we would pay 
371,c per 100 lbs freight to the Phila- 
delphia rate territory—and that amounts 
to 2214c bu. Thus, wheat purchased at 
Minneapolis for 86c would cost us $1.081/, 
bu, Philadelphia, while the price set by 
the CCC for the sale of the same wheat 
at Philadelphia is 933%,c bu. ‘You can 
see from this that on the wheat they sell 
at Philadelphia, they are losing about 15c 
bu more than they lose on the wheat 
sold at Minneapolis. 

“This company and its employees are 
doing everything possible to help win 
the war. It does seem that Congress and 
the agricultural department should as- 
sist in) maintaining equitable and funda- 
mentally sound principles as between 
one part of the nation and another. 
This, in the long run, would do much to 
expedite production which is so much 
needed. We, and others in the state, 
have facilities for production already 
available, but under the above plan we 
are not permitted to participate. Can 
you do something to remedy this situa- 
tion?” 

Excerpts from letters received by Mr. 


on Se Ane mene pS A A SEE A 
LARGE SIGNS DARKENED 


New York, N. Y. 

The large electric signs which have 
brightened not only Broadway, but 
other city boroughs, are. being dark- 
ened for the duration of the war. The 
first one was the bubbly colored fish, 
Wrigley operated sign at Forty-fifth 
Street and Broadway, the largest in the 
world, which went out about a week 
ago. Now the Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co. announces that the huge signs on 
top of their factory at Skillman Av- 
enue and Thomsen Boulevard, Long 
Island City, the largest in the borough 
of Queens, are to be darkened. These 
can be seen for miles. The west one 
carries the name of the company in 
30 ft high letters, five ft wide, and 
it is 380 ft long. The word Sunshine 
in the north sign is in letters 24 ft 
high and the top of the building is 150 
ft above the street. In all more than 
6,000 bulbs are used. 








Fruen from the Minnesota congressmen 
follow: 

Joseph H. Ball, Senator: “I sympa- 
thize very strongly with the problem you 
are up against. I took this Commodity 
Credit deal up with the department sev- 
eral times and finally got a promise that 
they would investigate its repercussions 
on the Twin Cities market. Apparently 
that hasn’t done much good. 

“I believe Congress may pass the bill 
to forbid the sale of such surplus stocks 
below parity. I have been very reluc- 
tant to support such legislation, but I 
am beginning to incline to the view that 
it is necessary.” 

Henrik Shipstead, Senator: “This will 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
Feb. 18, in which you state that the 
farmers in the Northwest are quite upset 
by the announcement of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. that they would sell 100,- 
000,000 bus of wheat to farmers and 
poultrymen as feed. 

“In order that the statements con- 
tained in your letter may be given due 
consideration, I have today written to 
Mr. J. B. Hutson, president of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., in line with your 
letter, and shall be glad to advise you 
of any response received.” 

H. Carl Andersen, 7th District: “I can 
well see where there is a great deal of 
injustice in this, Mr. Fruen, and appre- 
ciate receiving your viewpoint on the 
matter.” 

Joseph P. O’Hara, 2d District: “1 be- 
lieve that Congressmen Andresen, Hope, 
Roberts and I were the first ones to 
attack the action of which you write. 
We have raised the question of the au- 
thority of the CCC to do what they are 
doing. Frankly, I am of the opinion that 
they do not have the authority at law 
to do this. 

“Proceedings have already been insti- 
tuted in the Senate attacking this situa- 
tion and I assure you that I shall con- 
tinue to do everything I can to stop the 
practice which has been initiated. Per- 
mit me to call your attention to the fact 
that the action taken by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. is not an action on the part 
of Congress, but the responsibility rests 
for such action on the agriculture de- 
partment and the Commodity Credit 
Corp.” 

Oscar Youngdahl, 5th District: “I have 
discussed this matter with several of the 
members and am working with Congress- 
man Andresen. I appreciate very much 
having your attitude on this problem.” 

Richard P. Gale, 8d District: “I can 
appreciate the unfortunate situation 
which you are in regarding the dumping 
of this government wheat. It has come 
to my attention several times already. 

“I am taking the matter up with Mr. 
J. B. Hutson, of the Commodity Credit 
Corp., with the hope that the ruling may 
at least be modified, if not rescinded.” 

August H. Andresen, Ist District: “I 
have given considerable study to the 
policy of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
which contemplates the selling of 100,- 
000,000 bus of wheat at feed prices. I 
have already held two conferences with 
CCC officials in my effort to stop them 
from doing the things about which you 
complain in your letter. You may rest 
assured that I will continue my effort in 
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this direction, and hope to get some 
results. I assure you of my whole- 
hearted co-operation in our effort to stop 
this detrimental action of the federal 
government.” 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
WISCONSIN ALLIES TO PLAN VOYAGE 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The March meeting 
of the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers’ Allied 
Trades Association will be held March 
20 at the office of Standard Brands, Inc, 
1224 North Twelfth Street, with George 
Roth, of that company, president of the 
association, acting as host. <A_ buffet 
supper will precede the business meeting, 
which will include the showing of an 
educational film, “The Land of the Free,” 
by W. N. Astin, sales manager of the 
Coca Cola Bottling Co. Plans for the 
association’s June meeting, to be held 
aboard the “Milwaukee Clipper” during 
a voyage on Lake Michigan from Mil- 
waukee to Muskegon and back, will be 
discussed. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PUT SOME PUSH BEHIND IT, 
COLORADO MILLER ADVISES, 
TO REVIVE ENRICHED FLOUR 


Denver, Coro.—Commenting upon the 
general impression that the enriched flour 
and bread movement is bogging down, 
Roger Jones, Golden West Milling Co., 
Longmont, Colo., advises more push by 
both government and industry, and less 
whole-wheating by the nutritionists. His 
diagnosis of why enrichment hasn’t gone 
over better follows: 

“A paltry sum of $60,000 to carry on 
the work was set aside. This is a drop 
in the bucket. The meat industry spent 
$3,000,000 on advertising the nutritious 
character of its products. The authori- 
ties say we have to look for a million 
dollar program. Where is this money 
coming from? 

“Next, the government’s attention was 
diverted due to the war. 

“Finally, government nutritionists as 
a whole have gone about advocating the 
use of whole wheat flour, even urging 
consumers to grind it themselves. Ap- 
parently we cannot depend upon govern- 
ment nutritionists to give us much help. 
Their attitude is, ‘We will just force this 
whole wheat product down your throat 
whether you like it or not.’ 

“The program is here to stay. North 
Carolina has a bill pending which will 
call for compulsory enrichment of bread. 
This raises a vital question: How can 
anyone legislate against good white 
bread, even though it is made without 
vitamins, just as we have made it for 
about 6,000 years? That, however, is 
the trend.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL FOOD CORP. SALES 
REACH NEW HIGH DURING ‘41 
New York, N. Y.—Sales of General 
Foods Corp. reached a new high in dol- 
lar value for the sixth consecutive year, 
amounting to $180,358,903 for 1941, com- 
pared with $152,188,335 during 194°, 4 
gain of 18%, according to annual report 
just issued. This was due to increased 
sales to Latin America, South Africa 
and to United States armed forces and 
bases outside the continental United 








States as total export sales of adver- 
tised products, excluding the British 
Isles, increased 50% in case volume. 
The net profit, as previously reported 
for the year ended Dec. 31, amounted to 
$14,153,400, compared with $15,244,077 
Directly 


during the preceding year. 
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traceable taxes totaled $14,797,680 for 
1941, an increase of 108% over 1940's 
total of $7,111,924. 

Colby M. Chester, chairman of the 
board, said in connection with the an- 
nual report, that while the average price 
of all foods had risen 16% on Dec. 31 
from the previous year-end, the average 
retail price increase of General Food 
products was about half that amount 
and many prices had not risen at all. 
Year-end prices, he said, averaged 25% 
below 1929 and 14% of those in the de- 
pression year of 1933. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO PROMOTE NUTRITION 


\rnanta, Ga.—Assuming their share 





of responsibility for the national health 
and morale, Atlanta grocers enrolled in 
a special nutrition class which is being 
conducted at the Atlanta Opportunity 
School. Plans for the series of classes, 
to be held on Tuesday and Friday nights, 
are being sponsored by the Atlanta Re- 
tail Food Dealers Association. Instruc- 
tional materials are provided by the 
National Grocers Institute. 
will be instructed in the various nutri- 


Grocerymen 


tional needs, so that their merchandising 
plans and practices will assist customers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





MILL ACCOUNTANTS TO HEAR 
ANALYSIS OF STATEMENTS 
Crry, Mo.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Flour Mill Ac- 
countant’s Association at the Lassen 
Hotel, Wichita, March 21, H. S. Alexan- 
der, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, will discuss “An Analysis of Profit 
and Loss Statements.” He will describe 
the method of presenting these analyses 
so the management can determine where 
and why profits and losses occur. Aware 
of the increasing need for intelligent 


KANSAS 


participation in such meetings by ac- 
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® A TRIO OF RUSSELL-MILLER “TOPS” * 





Harry 8S. Helm, Chairman of the Board 


Charles G. Ireys, President 





M. F. Mulroy, Executive Vice President 





countants during these periods of ris- 
ing costs, M. D. Straney, of Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, invites 
all mill accountants to attend and ex- 
change ideas. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO REORGANIZE 
Kane, Pa.—The Kane (Pa.) Milling 

& Grocery Co. is to be reorganized fol- 

lowing the retirement recently of Ira L. 

Osbourne, president, and William Lind, 

vice president. The latter has been in 

the wholesale grocery trade for over 50 

years and Mr. Osbourne has been with 





the company for 25 years. 
chased the real estate of the firm at Kane 
and at Wilcox, Pa. 


He has pur- 





RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. ENTERS 
ITS SEVENTH DECADE 


___<\ 
Foundation of Present Widespread Enterprise Was Laid in 1882 
With the Building of a 175-Bbl Mill at Valley City—Today’s 
Capacity Is Around 15,000 Bbls Daily 


Although no special observance of the 
milestone is being planned, officers of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. are calling 
attention to the fact that the founda- 
tion of the enterprise was laid just 60 
years ago. In 1882 John Russell, who 
hailed from southern Minnesota, built 
the 175-bbl mill at Valley City, N. D., 
which constituted the modest beginning 
of the still growing company of today, 
with its mills, terminal elevators and 
country grain elevators spread through- 
out a great part of the United States. 

Mr. Russell placed his son-in-law, Ar- 
thur Miller, in charge of his mill at 
Valley City. Mr. Miller had learned 
his trade in his father’s tidewater mill 
in England, and he developed a system 
of milling which he established in all 
of the company’s mills, as they were 
built or acquired. He continued as gen- 
eral superintendent of the company until 
his death in 1933. Although vice presi- 
dent of the company, he never had 4 
desk in the general offices, but spent all 
of the 51 years he was with the com- 
pany in the mills. His hobby and life- 
work was Occident flour. 

At the time of the 1893 panic, the 
Russell & Miller Co.’s expansion pro- 





gram backfired. The firm had just built 
a large mill at Superior, Wis., and found 
itself in financial difficulties. Edward 
P. Wells, a banker at Jamestown, and 
a close friend of the principals in the 
milling company, reorganized it, and 
managed to salvage from the wreck the 
mills at Valley City and Jamestown. 

It was in 1897 that the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. came into being, with Mr. 
Wells as president. He later became 
chairman of the board, which position he 
held until his death in 1936. 

Arthur Miller and Harry S. Helm 
withdrew from the Russell & Miller Co. 
after its failure, but Mr. Wells induced 
them to return to the newly organized 
The Diamond mill at Grand 
Forks was acquired and, during the next 
10 years expansion was accelerated. 

The general offices of the company 
were moved to Minneapolis in 1902, with 
Harry S. Helm .as general manager. 
Eastern and export business developed 
rapidly, and called for increased ca- 
pacity. This led to the building of the 
mill at Minot, in 1907, and in Minne- 
apolis in 1908. 

Willis C. Helm 


company. 


became associated 


with the company in 1894, when he was 


made manager of the mill at Valley City, 
and he has continued throughout the 
intervening years as treasurer, general 
manager and director. 

The business of the Missouri Valley 
Milling Co., Mandan, N. D., was pur- 
chased in 1909. This included three mills 
and 61 country elevators, and several of 
the principals of this company became 
actively associated with the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. In that same year 
the company built 600-bbl mills at Beach, 
N. D., and Billings, Mont., giving it a 
total capacity at that time of 10,000 
bbls daily, and mill and terminal storage 
of 1,500,000 bus. 

In 1912 the company purchased out- 
right the 2,750,000-bu terminal of the 
Electric Steel Elevator Co. in Mirine- 
apolis. In the following year, 1913, the 
600-bbl mill at Sidney, Mont., was built. 
This plant burned, but was rebuilt in 
1921. 

The Minneapolis plant, long consiil- 
ered a show place, with enameled tile 
walls and red-colored roller mills on 
the grinding floor, was enlarged and com- 
pleted in 1919, with a capacity of about 
8,500 bbls.’ This mill, however, is to be 
closed April 1, and will reduce the com- 
pany’s potential capacity to about 15,000 
bbls daily. The company’s other plants 
in the Northwest, the South and the 
East, can be more profitably operated 
under existing. conditions, and can take 
full care of its needs. Closing of the 
Minneapolis mill has been anticipated 
for a long time, and this action may re- 
sult in better running time for the com- 
pany’s other northwestern mills. The 
Buffalo plant, a duplicate of the B mill 
in Minneapolis, was built in 1924, with a 
capacity of 3,000 bbls, with a storage ter- 
minal of 2,225,000 bus. 

Changing conditions within the past 
decade also necessitated the closing of sev- 
eral of the country mills, but in the past 
year the company has added materially 
to its capacity by the purchase of the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co.’s mills at Al- 
ton, Ill, and Dallas, Texas. Both of 
these plants have been overhauled and 
re-equipped. 

The Occident Elevator Division of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. operates 185 
country elevators in North Dakota and 
Montana, with a combined capacity of 
7,000,000 bus. 


Officers of the company are: Harry 
S. Helm, chairman of the board; Charles 
G. Ireys, president; M. F. Mulroy, ex- 
ecutive vice president and general man- 
ager; Willis C. Helm, vice president; 
M. R. Devaney, vice president; Leslié 
F. Miller, vice president and treasurer; 
William R. Heegaard, vice president and 
secretary; H. A. Goslin, assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BIG PURCHASES HAMPER 
SUGAR PLAN, SAYS WPB 


Trade associations representing indus- 





trial users of sugar, including bakery 
groups, were asked oy the War Produc- 
tion Board March 5 to warn their mem- 
bers that the sugar rationing plan will 
be hampered if excessive purchases by 
some small industrial users are not halted. 
The WPB pointed out that excessive sales 
of this kind are in violation of clause 
C-3 of the sugar rationing order, and 
that such purchasers should be limited 
to the quota of 80% of corresponding 
1941 purchases. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHAIN STORE BREAD PRICES 
ADVANCE IN BOSTON AREA 


Boston, 





store bread 
prices have been advanced in Boston 
The regular 
20-0z loaf which formerly sold two for 


Mass.—Chain 
and New England markets. 


17c was raised to two for 19c, and the 
20-0z milk bread loaf went from 9c to 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. also advanced its 24-0z loaf 
from 10c to lle. Other chains revising 
their prices were First National Stores 


10¢ each. 


and Economy Grocery Co. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKING FIRM CLOSES 
Huntinoron, W. Va.—Manager J. T. 
Rogers has announced that “because of 
restrictions imposed by the war,” the 
Cushings Baking Co., which employs 85 
persons, has ceased operations. Con- 
trolled by Huntington and Charleston 
business men, the Cushings company was 
organized last spring to purchase the 
assets of the Hopstetter company from 
a receiver for $75,000. The concern op- 
erates 40 trucks in the tri-district area 
and to Charleston, where it has a distri- 
bution office that also will be closed. 
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STRATEGIC LOCATION 








A cmME~EWVANS Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 * 








WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 





We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin'Makes:‘the‘Best*Rye'‘Flour’”’ 








MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








Just the cream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 


“Cremo”’ 




















(Continued from page 20.) 

street and stopped before a concourse 
of bare-headed, sheepskin-clad men, who 
were ranged in a semi-circle behind a 
rude table, on which were a round loaf 
of black bread, a plate of salt and a half 
dozen Easter eggs. Here we were to 
change horses, and here, also, the peas- 
ants, learning of our coming, were pre- 
pared to extend a greeting and a wel- 
come to my companion, their traditional 
lord, by tendering him bread and salt. 

While fresh horses were being brought, 
we descended from the carriage, and 
my friend duly accepted the courtesies 
proffered by his “Krestianins,” or peas- 
ants. Behind the table stood the starosta, 
or chief man of the village, the insignia 
of whose office, consisting of a metal 
chain and medal, he wore about his neck. 
Grouped around him were the male mem- 
bers of the little community, while the 
women and children gathered on the out- 
skirts of the crowd. After thanking 
them for the bread and salt, and de- 
positing some roubles on the table in 
return, my companion entered into a 
brief, but comprehensive, examination of 
their condition. The answers received by 
him were to the effect that the zemstvo 
was affording regular relief, and that 
this, together with the bread issued 
through his bakeries, kept them from 
absolute suffering. Although the aver- 
age amount of food received was but one 
pound per day, it seemed sufficient to 
meet their modest wants, and they had 
nothing to complain of on the score of 
hunger. The health of the villagers was 
reported good, and, as yet, there had 
been but few cases of typhus among 
them. 

This was my first meeting with the 
peasants in their own country. I had 
seen them in Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
where groups of them throng the streets 
seeking work, and where they appear 
awkward and at a disadvantage, being 
strange to the city’s life and ways. On 
his own ground, however, the Russian 


peasant impresses one as being Spartan- 
like in his disdain of luxuries, hardy, 
strong and honest-looking. He has good, 
straightforward eyes, stands firmly on 
his legs, and, while he uncovers himself 
and is quite respectful in addressing his 
superiors, he neither cringes nor sneaks, 
but puts his case frankly, firmly and 
manfully. His brains do not appear to 
be very active; he is said to be thriftless 
and improvident; but he can work hard- 
er on less food than any laborer I have 
ever seen. He is not without shrewdness 
and some wit, has been known to lie, but, 
withal, he compares favorably with the 
peasant class elsewhere, being deeply re- 
ligious, faithful, trusting, hopeful and 
sturdy. His general appearance in one 
word is clayey. He lets his hair and 
whiskers grow, perhaps because of the 
rigor of the winter. Inevitably he is clad 
in sheepskin, the furry side in, and in- 
evitably, also, the sheepskin looks dirty. 
As to the women, I saw them during 
Easter week when, of course, they were 
looking their best. They are wholesome 
in appearance, cow-like in expression, 
amiable in manner, strong, with well- 
shaped figures. 

It is simply wonderful that these peo- 
ple emerged from their huts with the 
return of spring, after such a winter as 
this had been, even to the best fed of 
them, looking as well as they did. ‘lhe 
complexions of the women, for some 
strange reason, were almost invariably 
good and such as would be envied by most 
American girls, yet they had lived 
through the winter, and were still exist- 
ing, on a pound of black bread per day. 
Taking a group of these peasants to- 
gether, one hardly sees in the lot an evil 
or positively ugly face. Traces of ill- 
nature or dissipation are the exception, 
and they seem kindly, good-tempered and 
well-disposed. I regret to say, however, 
that they do smell. There is a certain 
insidious, powerful, all-penetrating, nev- 
er-to-be-forgotten smell about a Rus- 
sian village, which defies analysis, and, 
once experienced, will never be con- 
founded with any other odor on earth. 
It is a compound of damp sheepskins— 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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RESEARCH AND LABORATORY 
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SERVICE COAST-TO- COAST 


ROR St 8 a 


.. DISTRIBUTORS from coast to coast are proud to offer the high quality bakery and 


family flours milled by this long-established company. 


Wheat farmers from Idaho to Missouri, skilled buyers, trained elevator men, master millers, alert 
research bakers and cereal chemists, and the entire technical and sales personnel of more than 200 


company-owned elevators and flour mills are ready to help you in every sale—large or small. 


Direct service on main transcontinental railways affords speedy shipment of hard spring wheat flours, 


hard winter wheat flours, soft red winter wheat flours, and Pikes Peak Cake Flour—in straight or 





assorted cars. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


Throughout 58 years, this milling organization has faithfully served . . . from fine, strong western spring 
the bakers, the grocers, and the families of America. Profitable flour mar- — s grown on high altitude wheat- 
kets for our products are available in certain unassigned territories. ™ 

Write today for further information. HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 





. . from selected high protein wheats 
grown in western Kansas and Colorado. 


SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


a IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE a i Ai from celebrated fine quality wheat 
cunng The Baherr of America por wnsb Yeahs grown in the Ozark wheat belt of south- 


western Missouri. 
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from the scientifically irrigated 
heen lands of Idaho’s Snake River Val- 
ley. 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 
PICTURE 

On the cover of this week’s issue of 
Tur NortHwestern Mutter appears, in 
Walt 
available for voluntary use by exporters 
It has the offi- 
cial blessing of the U. S. Department of 


full color, the Disney emblem 


of American foodstuffs. 


Agriculture. Wickard says 
of it: 


“Farmers and all of us are proud of 


Secretary 


the contribution United States food is 
making, and will make increasingly, to 
the job of building and maintaining the 
of the United Na- 


The new emblem is a symbol. It 


fighting strength 
tions. 
visualizes the determination to see that 
American food is used as a powerful 
weapon in winning the war—and _ in 
building the right kind of world when 
peace comes.” 

Copies of the design have been mailed 
to several thousand food processors who 
are contracting with the department to 
furnish food supplies needed for lend- 
least and territorial program shipment, 
for school lunch and domestic distribu- 
tion to low-income families, and to meet 
the other supply needs of the Food-for- 
Freedom program, The emblem will be 
available to all processors for use in con- 
nection with new printings of food labels, 
or as a stamp for crates and other con- 
tainers. 

While the emblem will probably be 
used first for food which is packaged for 
government purchases, officials believe 
that its use will spread to containers for 
regular commercial distribution. 

The detail of the emblem, which can be 
reproduced in black and white or in 
three colors—blue, red and black on 
white—shows an American eagle poised 
protectively over a cargo boat, fending 
off a bombing plane. Stars representing 
the four freedoms are above the eagle, 
just below the block letters “USA.” The 
four freedoms pledged in the Atlantic 
charter and later by the United Nations 
are: freedom of speech and expression; 
freedom of every person to worship God 
in his own way; freedom from want; and 
freedom from fear. 


i~] 
SNIDE DOINGS 


Several small millers having mills near 
the state line but who do a strictly local 
business and hence do not come under 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


aday & Yesterday 


the wage and hour law have told us that 
certain of their competitors have resorted 
to trickery in order to get an oppor- 
tunity to report them for wage and hour 
violations. It seems that individuals or 
small firms are induced to send in an 


mills doing a strictly local business be 
on their guard against such tactics, and 
we think that a competitor who resorts 
to this sort of thing should close up if 
he can’t make the grade. 

It is said that there are tricks in every 


e)MART GIRL 


I am going to learn to cook, 
Not alone from chart or book, 
And I shall learn before I marry 
Tom or Dick, or maybe Harry. 


I shall broil and stew and frizzle, 
I shall learn how long to sizzle 
Beefsteak in a frying pan, 


Long before I get my man. 


I am going to learn to bake, 
Frothy biscuits, fluffy cake, 
And I’m surely going to try 
A deft hand at apple pie. 


A good cook can-win the love 
Of any man that I know of! 


GRACE No_it CROWELL. 


order for corn meal to be sent outside 
the state. The order is accompanied by 
money sufficient to pay for it as well as 
the usual carrying charges. 

Millers who know what is behind this 
sort of thing are refusing to ship such 
orders and are returning the money with 
the explanation that they do not do an 
interstate business. We suggest that 





trade and evidently there are some in the 
milling industry.—Piedmont Millers As- 
sociation Bulletin. 


They say that Mrs. Monroe Boston 
Strause, wife of the celebrated pie man, 
has never baked a pie, and does not know 
how. 
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HISTORICAL DOCUMENT 

During first World War days, a Min- 
neapolis miller was handed the following 
letter by a customer in northern Miune- 
sota, who said he had just received it 
from a small country mill. The spelling 
and punctuation is accurately followed, 
but aside from this the quotations men- 
tioned should prove interesting: 

Jan. 14, 1918 
“Gentlemen: 

“We offer you to day for Emedit 
Exceptance and emedit shipment, Flour 
Feed and Oats Feed in mixed cars strate 
cars just as you like Two cars Flour 
one cars half bran & Shorts Mixed Mill 
Run one third feed Two Thirds Flour 
one car or three, Mixed if you like it 
that way as follows, 

Bran & Shorts at 47.40 tun 

Middlings at 57.50 tun Very Rich Feed 
but just one car of this, two and twice 
as much flour at 10.10 per bbl. and 
packed in 140 lb juste and 98 lb cottons, 
packed fine; This is very fine flour made 
from washed hard wheat 100% and nice 
and pure, we also offer you Oats Feed, 
of Oats Wheat and Barley mixed, very 
rich Feed at 60c bu Plus 15¢ per 100 Ib 
for grinding, this we sell any way you 
want it, with out or with other as you 
like, packed in 100 lb bags at 17¢ extry 

“let us have your Orders for some few 
shipments at least, 

“very respectfully yours, 


OLD MILL VANISHES 


The old mill race on the Buffalo River 
at Mount Ark., has _ finally 
drifted over with winter rises in the 
river, obliterating the last traces of the 
old water mill, installed there 75 years 
ago near the mouth of Cave Creek, «nd 
known as the Bunk Dodson mill, naimed 
for a pioneer of the Cave Creek country. 

For years the old mill was operated 
there on a toll basis and every Saturday 
mountainéers from a radius of 10 miles 
came with their “turn” of corn to have 
their week’s supply of meal ground. [e- 
cause the water power moved the grind- 
ing stones more slowly than a steam or 
gasoline powered engine would, the meal 


Hershey, 


was not heated in the grinding and was 
considered much superior to any other 
meal. 

The mill had not been operated since 
1930, having been replaced about 10 years 
ago by a gasoline powered mill. 
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THE SLOW DOWN 

E observe in day to day events that, as our war 

effort speeds up and grows in power and force, 
the tempo of our civilian life slows down. There is, 
in our judgment, a definite compensation in this. Not 
only will the war effort itself be the better for an 
increased firmness and determination, but the lives of 
all of us now and through the months and years to 
come are likely to be the better for less of the haste 
and tumult to which we became accustomed in the 
late twenties and which we have since come to regard 
as « desirable part of living. 

The other day we heard about a man who has long 
made frequent trips by motor from one western city 
to another, a matter of two hundred and sixty miles, 
because he could beat the train service. Recently, as 
a matter of saving his tires, he made the same trip 
at 2 maximum speed of forty-five miles an hour, and 
was astonished to find that he arrived at his journey’s 
end little more than half an hour later than when he 
had tried to maintain seventy or more miles an hour 
while fighting truck traffic and his own temper. Fur- 
thermore, he confessed to pleasure in discovering there 
was a countryside along the highway, fields and woods 
and pleasant little towns. 

Somewhat longer ago while riding in a club car in 
a comfortable and fairly fast train, an energetic and 
explosively articulate man seized upon us .to file his 
complaint about the stupidity of the air transport 
schedules, which not only had condemned him to the 
hardship of riding on a train but had caused him to 
miss the streamliner and wrecked his whole plan to 
jump from Dallas to Chicago, jump to Cleveland, 
jump back to Omaha and Denver and jump by strato- 
liner to New York by Friday. The poor man was in 
very great distress of mind, but we finally realized 
that this was very much more from injured self- 
importance than from any real interference with his 
efforts to make a living. 

When we had done our best to be courteously 
sympathetic and finally escaped to the dining car for 
a leisurely Fred Harvey meal at sixty or so miles an 
hour, the incident brought to mind an older story, 
probably apocryphal, of a group of hurly burly 
salesmen who were discussing their common difficul- 
ties of maintaining the desired speed in covering their 
fields and getting much satisfaction from filing their 
complaints one with another. Ultimately one in- 
quired of a mild mannered and leisurely appearing 
listener about his experiences, and he confessed that 
he had none. He had not, as a matter of fact, booked 
an order for a couple of years and had no prospect 
appointment before July, so that jumping did not 
disturb him greatly. The truth of the business was 
that haste was not a factor in his job, since what he 
sold was—suspension bridges. 

While these little incidents may not be greatly in 
point, we know, and doubtless most readers of this 
know, many people who would fit accurately into any 
one of the pictures—people who are wearing their 
lives away with hurrying self-importance and other 
people whose unhurried lives are given to successfully 
selling suspension bridges, or perhaps growing trees 
or composing a book that will live for a thousand 
years. Certainly all of these things have to be done 
and to none of them does jumping contribute any- 
thing worth while. 

Probably this present and almost certainly lasting 
inconvenience in the matter of motor car tires is 
having and is likely to have more than anything else 
to do with slowing down the normal activities of liv- 
ing. Most people, it is true, are accepting it with 
reasonable grace as a small part of the war job, but 
a certain number see only the deepest transportation 
gloom ahead. We ourselves never quite outgrew a 
country boy admiration, even liking, for trolley cars 
and, in more recent years, busses. Just now we are 
practicing using them, find the experience no hardship 
whatever. We note, too, that our neighbors are join- 
ing us with a grin; indeed some of them with real 
enjoyment and, we have no doubt, benefit to their 
health. We find, incidentally, that arriving at the 


Office somewhat later means little because business 
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calls and callers appear to have drifted into the same 
more leisurely schedule. 

We also are beginning to note that this slowing 
down in getting from here to there is being accom- 
panied by a slowing down in eagerness to possess 
things. For many years, particularly since expansion 
of installment buying into the annual addition of bil- 
lions to people’s debts, haste to acquire things in 
advance of saving up the money to pay for them has 
been more characteristic of people in this nation than 
anywhere else in the world. It has become a char- 
acteristic expression of American speed, the desire to 
have all things now and at once, at whatever cost, lest 
death and the end of capacity to enjoy them be just 
around the corner. Credit restraints and the tough 
Mr. Henderson’s bans on production of unnecessary 
goods are certain to slow down what we may call our 
purchasing speed, greatly to the benefit of us all. 

Only a few years ago Mr. Roosevelt, greedily 
joining in the demand for speed and applying it to 
haste to make supreme his own authority, undertook 
to set aside overnight the Constitution of the United 
States by brushing away the powers of the nine old 
men who threatened to slow down realization of his 
stratosphere ambition to make the nation over. They 
belonged, he said, to the horse and buggy days. And 
yet here we now are so definitely on the way back 
to the horse and buggy days that a sound horse again 
commands respect and a serviceable buggy its owner’s 
own price. Speed in making over our economics and 
social life has largely gone to keep company with 
speed of the stock market of fifteen years ago. We 
even are honestly trying to make each acre produce 
an acre’s worth without the aid of Joseph politics. 
There is reason to believe, too, that the rising protest 
of sane people soon will compel each day to mean a 
day’s honest work. 

Our years by no means entitle us to assume to 
be a philosopher, nor does our understanding justify 
our attempting to forecast the future. Yet we see 
in this essential absorption of all speed by demands 
of the war god and the inescapable slowing down of 
our other activities a certain benefit to this nation 
and all of its people, not probably in full compensation 
for our present trials and those yet ahead, but at 
least an offset-—very much more than a mere senti- 
mental entry on the credit side of our balance sheet. 
The exact amount of the benefit will, of course, largely 
be determined by whether we resist the slower tempo 
or accept it with patience and good courage. 
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DIFFERENCES OF OPINION 

HE inefficiencies of democracy probably never 

were better illustrated than in Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
proposal that we all be drafted and thereafter told 
by government what each one of us must do, and 
Senator Byrd’s evenly timed protest against federalized 
games and particularly the appropriation for co-ordi- 
nation of archery, soft ball, bob-sledding, horseshoe 
pitching and so on. These two major expressions 
coming almost exactly together show, so far as they 
show anything, that what this country needs is a 
good five-cent co-ordinator of the big shot opinion 
airing, just now king among indoor sports. 

Recalling Mrs. Roosevelt’s somewhat indifferent suc- 
cess in trying to make us fiercer and more rugged 
by building up our aestheticism, we feel a certain 
reluctance toward having to sign up so that the gov- 
ernment, perhaps Mrs. Roosevelt herself, could there- 


A L 


after tell us exactly what to do. It is true that 
Schicky, on one side of the world, and the Rising Sun 
—intimately known as Charley—on the other side, are 
doing well at this idea of calling all shots. But all 
the recent luck of their little pal of the Palazzo has 
been so bad we feel we would rather keep on with 
our weight-lifting and Flat Foot Floogie dancing 
unfederalized until we have observed from the side- 
lines a little longer. 

Nevertheless, we do not want to be recalcitrant 
about this. Rather are we inclined to compromise 
with Mrs. Roosevelt, she to have her way in telling 
everybody exactly what to do and we to have our 
way in setting up an equal authority to tell every- 
body, including the government, exactly what -not to 
do. It long has been clear that all of the things 
askew in the world are the result of somebody doing 
something. Therefore, if the doing of these wrong 
things could be stopped, events would be bound to 
take a turn for the better. This idea seems to us to 
exemplify the very spirit of democracy and, also, 
sooner or later would win us a first down and goal 
to go. We stick to the games metonymy to show that 
we are not merely stubborn but quite inclined to 
debate Mrs. Roosevelt’s idea with half-open mind. 

Honesty compels us, however, to admit that we are 
much taken with Senator Byrd’s protest against fed- 
eralized paddle ball as a part of telling people what 
to do even under limitations of existing laws. Asked 
for counsel in the situation, we could do no more than 
suggest that, now that supervision of the strength- 
through-games division has been transferred to the 
Security Administration, the only thing to do is to get 
the endorsement of our precinct captain and then work 
up along recognized political channels to Mr. McNutt. 
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TOO BAD 

HE long anticipated action of the British Food 

Ministry in making compulsory the use of eighty- 
five per cent extraction wheat meal when present 
stocks of white flour are exhausted probably must be 
accepted as merely another hardship in the present 
difficult times in the world. There is a trifle of present 
comfort in the tolerance which permits use of twenty- 
five per cent white flour in the baker’s mix so long 
as already milled white flour remains available. After 
that the deluge. 

Taking into account all of the scientific opinion 
enlisted on the side of the nutritional merits of whole 
grain flour, it seems improper to bewail the passing, 
even temporarily, of good white bread from the Brit- 
ish dietary. According to the nutritional big shots, 
the change should be accompanied by a pronounced 
upbuilding of health, morale and assurance of resist- 
ance to the powers of evil, and therefore to be wel- 
comed. 

Unfortunately the thing has not worked that way 
anywhere in the past. Nor is there any reason to 
anticipate that it will work that way in Britain in the 
present and future. Normal adults in their middle 
years with rugged digestive tracts can, it is true, 
go right along on a diet of bread containing a reason- 
able retention or admixture of the rough outer coating 
of the wheat berry. But the health of children and 
older people,-or those of any age easily subject to 
digestive disturbance, does not prosper under such 
a diet and there is no probability that it ever will. 
The darker bread, it is true, may contain a larger 
content of vitamin and mineral elements, but presence 
of these does not compensate for indigestible rough- 
age and the intestinal irritation too likely to follow 
its eating. 

However, apart from the reports of disheartening 
shipping losses on the Atlantic, we in this country can- 
not possibly know how dire is Britain’s need for 
saving every possible ton of shipping for essential 
military uses, even at cost of greater dietary sacri- 
fices. It well may be that the currently announced 
change was virtually inescapable. If so, there is 
nothing to be done about it save express regret and 
keep on looking forward to more generous and hap- 
pier times in the world. 
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“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B, (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into the flour. 


And another important thing—the bread, 
rolls, etc., really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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“BLODGETT’S” 
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All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 
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(Continued from page 24.) 
perhaps this is the basis—earth and 
smoke. It teems with suggestions of 
mangy horses and~uncared-for cows. It 
partakes of the exhalations of mouldy 
huts, and unventilated sleeping bunks. 
It is of everything that is unsavory and 
of nothing that is clean, and it haunts 
the whole of Russia outside of the cities, 
with a subtle persistence that entitled 
it to rank as the very king of smells. 
Actually, one can know py this odor 
that he is approaching a village long 
before he comes within sight of its huts. 
Yet the peasant personally is said not to 
be unclean. Those who have carefully 
studied the question lay the odor to the 
peculiar smell which naturally belongs to 
sheepskin and which apparently pos- 
sesses the unfortunate quality of drawing 
to itself every other smell with which it 
comes in contact and assimilating all 
into an unholy and enduring whole. 

Leaving the comparatively comfortable 
village of Krutia behind us, after many 
more versts of swaying and lurching and 
“yeay-yeh’s!” we came in sight of Mi- 
chaelofskoe, and were met by the super- 
intendent of the local sugar factory, who 
came forth to greet us and bring us to 
his house in his own carriage, for which 
we exchanged our comfortable, but some- 
what muddy, vehicle. 

The relief work in this particular 
neighborhood was exceptionaily well or- 
ganized. Fortunately for the peasants, 
the landed proprietor was liberal, warm- 
hearted and very energetic. The beet- 
root sugar factory being in operation 
only a few months of the fall and early 
winter, it was possible for him to em- 
ploy, as his agents in the many towns in- 
cluded in his estate, the intelligent and 
competent persons who occupy positions 
of responsibility in the “fabric”; hence 
his plans for helping the people were 
promptly and conscientiously carried out, 
the whole being under the general super- 
intendence of our host, the manager of 
the factory. 

This should be borne in mind by the 
readers hereof. Depressing as the situa- 
tion was here, it was a thousand times 
worse in districts where proprietors were 
unable, either from lack of means, in- 
clination or facilities, to afford equal aid. 
The condition of the peasants in more 
remote and less-cared-for communities 
must have been frightful to contemplate. 
No American flour was received on this 
particular estate, inasmuch as it was 
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thought the need of it was greater else. 
where. 

It being the object of my Russian 
companion’s visit to this part of the coun- 
try to carefully investigate the workings 
of the system of relief which he had 
planned, and to see that his ideas were 
being properly carried out by his super- 
intendent and others entrusted with the 
work, he set out upon his first tour of 
inspection on the morning of the day 
after our arrival, taking me with him. 

Our first visit was to a bakery and 
children’s food depot in the town we were 
in, and, as the distance was short, we 
dispensed with the horses, and covered 
it on foot. No sooner had we emerged 
from the superintendents’ house than a 
large crowd of men and women, who had 
been waiting near the door since early 
morning, came forward and demanded 
attention. To the all-important question 
as to the supply of food, nearly all said 
that they were getting enough. I found 
that the regular allotment of a pound of 
black bread per day satisfied most of 
them. A few begged that their allow- 
ance be increased, giving various reasons 
for greater need. Almost without excep- 
tion, these applicants went away fully 
satisfied, my friend saying that he would 
rather be the victim of some slight im- 
position than risk having anyone go 
hungry. 

With difficulty emerging from the dense 
and unpleasant-smelling concourse which 
besieged us, we proceeded to the bakery, 
where huge quantities of bread were be- 
ing baked daily and given to the hungry. 
This method of giving food was largely 
used in most of the famine districts. The 
bakery and the soup kitchen were the 
two most popular and common ways of 
helping the poor used by outside relief 
workers. The government aid was given 
through the zemstvos, or county councils. 
In most districts it consisted of a regular 
issue of flour (rye or wheat) to the 
people, who baked their own bread, but 
supplementary relief seldom or never 
came in this form. Those engaged in 
giving private aid preferred to have the 
baking done under their own direct su- 
pervision, because it saved fuel to the 
peasant, reduced the danger from vil- 
lage fires, was more economical, and pre- 
vented adulteration, the destitute being 
prone, if left to themselves, to eke out 
their scanty supply of flour and make 
it go further, by mixing with it deleteri- 
ous substances, such as weeds, tree bark, 
or even sand, thus producing a compound 
which was responsible for much of the 
typhus and stomach sickness with which 
this part of Russia was afflicted. 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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5S souND REASONS 


FOR BAKERS USING 


“WINGOLD RY-DO” 


READY MIXED RYE-WHEAT FLOUR 


1—SCIENTIFIC BLEND OF QUALITY RYE AND WHEAT FLOURS 
2.—CAN BE USED WITHOUT THE ADMIXTURE OF OTHER FLOURS 
3—NO BLENDING—NO GUESSWORK WHEN USING “WINGOLD RY-DO” 
4.—ABSOLUTE UNIFORM BLEND OF FLOURS OF SAME BAKING CHARACTERISTICS 
5—PRODUCES A UNIFORM LOAF—FULL OF DEEP RICH RYE FLAVOR 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Samples Gladly Furnished Upon Request 
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Swell place for a billboard 
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advertising your flour 


You have a billboard in the pantry of every home that uses your 





flour. You can make it effe¢tive by printing your brand large enough 
to cover the face of the bag. Isn’t this worth while when you realize 
there is no other way to hfve your advertising message taken home 


by the customer and kepf there until a repeat purchase is made? 
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buffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








SENSE & NONSENSE.—Eleanora 
Sense, chairman of press relations of 
the American Dietetic Association, who 
has many degrees and distinctions to her 
name and who seems to combine a scien- 
tific interest in nutrition with an engag- 
ing personal simplicity, has written a 
book on nutrition. 
Nutrition Primer.” 


the first copy, autographed no doubt, 


It is called “America’s 
We understand that 


went to the First Lady of the Land, whose 


interest in nutrition is well known to 
the breadstuffs industry, if for no other 
reason than that dark brown breads, early 
in Term I, were widely publicized as 
being preferentially 
White House table. 

The little book is of less than 100 


pages. 


purveyed to the 


It is extremely simple and easy 
to read and understand. It not only 
tells what vitamins you need and how to 
get them, but it shows you how to plan 
balanced meals, how to shop, how to pre- 
cook food. 
In the food manufacturing field it might 


be. of use in various ways, particularly 


pare food, store food and 


when a nutrition drive is in the offing. 
But 
Unhappily Miss Sense is a branatic 

and in this sense, to us, what Miss Sense 
says with respect to the prime food of 
all foods is less sense than nonsense. A\I- 
though her book appears at the end of 
the first great year of the bread enrich- 
ment program she does not appear to 
have heard of it. There is no mention 
white bread. The 
almost invariably specify 


of enriched menus 


whole grain 
bread, and there is a distinct implication 
that one is better off with less bread of 
all kinds than with more bread. 

Miss Sense belongs to the mauve dec- 
ade of nutrition which was long on elim- 
ination. She insists upon kidney flush- 
ing with six to eight glasses of water 
every day and applying doses of whole 
grain breads and cereals for controlling 
traffic over other important parts of the 
alimentary canal. 

The book, published by M. Barrows 
& Co., 286 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
sells at $1. 
to us at our request, and if the publisher 
does not feel that these paragraphs con- 
tain comment worth a dollar, less pub- 


A review copy was mailed 


lisher’s discount, we shall gladly remit 
net amount. We had that much fun 
plopping it into the wastebasket. 


Bread’s little pal, Butter, seems 
to be running a bit out of bounds, if 
there’s really anything behind this editor- 
ial pronouncement in the Dairy Record: 
“In short, the dairy industry must set 
as its goal the complete extermination 
of oleomargarine. It must never rest 
until the manufacture and sale of oleo- 
margarine has been outlawed in this 
country.” ... Tut, tut, butter—this is 





really a job of smearing, isn’t it? Bread, 
which has never conducted such an of- 
fensive against anybody or anything, 
though it has been almost continuously 
for over a century on the receiving end 
of all kinds of offensives in the food and 
nutritional field, must kindly and pater- 
nally, yet firmly, slap its fat friend on 
the wrist. 


MILL MEMORIAL.—During recent 
months we have been in correspondence 
with a New York flour merchant who is 
too modest to allow his name to be men- 
tioned in connection with a certain his- 
torical project concerning which we were 
in consultation. Due to his efforts three 
ancient millstones that have a place in 
the remote background of New York 
City are to be given proper preserva- 
tion by the park authority of the me- 
tropolis. Two of them are in good con- 
dition and will be incorporated, with 
appropriate inscriptions, in the parapet 
walls of a bridge that is to be built 
(doubtless after the war) in Bronx Park. 
In the meantime the stones are to be 
removed from their present location just 
south of the dam near the 180th Street 
entrance to the Bronx Zoological Gardens 
and kept in storage until they are needed. 

The millstones were observed one day 
last summer by our flour merchandising 
friend as he strolled along the Boston 
Road entrance to the park on the bank 
of the Bronx River. He saw the exposed 
surfaces of two of the stones, which 
were partially buried. Across the creek 
from them was a dam and what appeared 
to him to be the ruins of a mill raceway. 
He scented milling history and went to 
work on some research which eventually 
took him to the library of the New York 
Historical Society, long a pet civic proj- 
ect of another New York flour man, 
George A. Zabriskie. There he picked 
up these facts: 

In 1680 the 


town of Westchester 





By Carroll K. Michener 








granted permission to the owners of 
West Farms, Richardson and Jessup, to 
erect grist and sawmills at that location. 
After several transfers the three grist 
mills and two sawmills located on this 
stream became, in 1735, the property of 
Peter Delancey, whose name, during the 
Revolutionary War, was _ prominentiy 
linked with Toryism. He was proscribed 
by the patriots and unsuccessful efforts 
were made to capture him. On a secret 
visit to his mother a scout discovered and 
confiscated his horse, which is said to 
have been one of the pedigree ancestors 
of the Morgan strain. The Delancey 
neighborhood was the scene of a number 
of skirmishes, and Delancey mills are men- 
tioned in connection with the romantic 
enterprises of Aaron Burr. 
vy 

P, S.—Mr. Albert W. Berg (for he it 
is who is described above as the anti- 
quarian flour man) now overcomes his 
modesty and allows us to use his name 
in telling the story of his research. He 
is of the firm of Charles W. Berg & Son, 
2181 Muliner Avenue, New York City. 


We sort of smiled when we 
read this in Food Field Reporter’s “Shape 
of Things” column: “A nice little whole 
wheat flour business in Chicago, which 
has used some consistent local newspaper 


, 


advertising, is reported for sale.” Seems 
to have been, in this case, a shape of 
things gone rather than a shape of things 


to come. 

The press agency business of this coun- 
try is colossal, and the biggest press 
agency is that of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Last year it 
cost the taxpayers $11,887,000 for salaries 
and printed matter. There are 711 full- 
time and 20,543 part-time employees. 











Delancey Mills and Mansion, Westchester, New York 
Redrawn by W. J. Wilson from Bolton’s “History of Westchester County.” 


MILLERS’ HOLIDAYS.—We have 
had something to say on this page, occa- 
sionally, about the gayety of flour mill- 
ers in days long past. Usually we have 
made complaint that these gentlemen of 
the industry seemed to have more fun 
than their descendants of the present 
day. True, of late we have seen « good 
many flour millers playing golf toyether 
by day and exchanging chips together by 
night, but somehow these pastimes have 
not seemed to evidence the spirit of let- 
joy-be-unconfined that obviously, if the 
written accounts can be credited, reigned 
in days past. 

Out of the files we have dug uj for 
examination and for recollection on this 
page, legends of good times once had 
by U. S. millers. Now comes a histor- 
ically-minded gentleman who really takes 
us somewhere; he goes right back to the 
Roman Empire. As, he reminds us, the 
ancient Greeks worshipped Eleusina, so 
the Romans paid divine honors to Vesta, 
patron saint of the ass and goddess of 
the oven and the mills. (The ass was 
definitely associated with the breadstuffs 
industries then—more so then than now, 
certainly, for he was commonly the mo- 
tive power.) In her temple hard by 
Janiculum; where the water-mills of 
Rome at a later period were established, 
the sacred fire burned constantly before 
her altar; which was unmarked by any 
statue, though elsewhere many _ were 
erected in her honor. Upon the carved 
design of a horse mill at the Vatican 
appears on the top of the mill a lamp, 
placed there in honor of Vesta; just as 
formerly among the Greeks the statue of 
Eunostis was placed beside the sacddle- 
stone. “ 

Every year, on the 9th of June, were 
celebrated the Vestalia, one of the great 
festivals of the Roman year, and fore- 
most among the celebrations of the da) 
were the festivities of the millers. 

As elegantly described by the poet and 
limned by the artist, the Millers’ least 
was a charming episode of Arcadian life, 
when all the world seemed youthful and 
full of ease and joy. A wall painting 
still existing at Pompeii, allegorically de- 
picting the millers in the enjoyment of 
their annual holiday, seems to enshrine an 
apotheosis of the humble members of the 
craft and their faithful companions, the 
donkeys. 

The little ass, the lowly beast which, as 
Ovid says, on work days turned the mill- 
stones rough as pumice—the ass, sacred 
lo Vesta on that eventful day, was feted, 
caressed and adorned: 

“Him dost thou now, O Goddess, iM 
memory adorn with necklets of !vaves: 
what time the millstones in idleness até 
hushed: Behold garlands of bread pend- 
ant upon the asses, and wreaths of flowers 
covering the rough millstones.” 

While the asses thus rested besice the 
idle mill, the millers were regaled up" 
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pread, salt, vegetables and fish, gaily 
served on earthenware dishes. Early on 
the day of the feast, a procession wended 
its way through the thronging city 
towards the temple of the goddess, the 
asses the cynosure of all eyes, and the 
millers the heroes of the occasion. 

Abundant offerings being presented to 
the attendant vestals by women, who 
alone were allowed to approach, the pro- 
cession retired; and, finally, mingled 
prayers, sacrifices and games closed the 
day. Crowds of citizens other than mill- 
ers attended the rites of the temple. It 
was while returning from witnessing this 
very feast that Ovid “in coming along the 
new street which is now joined to the 
Forum of Rome,” spied the matron of 
noble mien who so strongly attracted his 
artistic eye, walking barefooted home- 
wards through the marshy ground. Re- 
member ? 

The day after the Vestalia, “as the 
Dolphin rose in the twilight sky,” the 
great festival closed. The donkeys were 
divested of their trappings of wreaths 
and garlands, the mills were put in or- 
der, and once more the ordinary routine 
of “life’s dull round” around the re- 
volving millstones began. 

v ¥ 

When next we hear of decorative gar- 
lands of loaves pendant round the neck, 
they are not symbols of honor gracing 
Roman asses, but marks of disgrace hang- 
ing upon the breasts of defaulting British 
bakers. But that is another, and a much 
later story. 
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VAST DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
WHEAT SUPPLIES OF WORLD 
WARS I AND Il IS NOTED 


MinNEAPOLIs, Minn.—Speaking _ be- 
fore the Associated Bakers of Minne- 
apolis at a recent dinner meeting, W. L. 
Brisley, of the Occident Terminal divi- 
sion of Russell-Miller Milling Co., dis- 
cussed the difference between the wheat 
supply situation during the first World 
War and at present. He recalled that 
the futures market was closed by the 
government in 1918, and that option 
wheat had sold in Chicago at as high 
as $3.45 bu in 1917. 

This year, Mr. Brisley said, we will 
have an estimated carry-over of old 
wheat of about 630,000,000 bus. The 
estimated 1942 winter wheat crop is 
around the same figure, and the spring 
Wheat crop about 175,000,000. This 
would bring the United States supply 
of wheat for the next crop year up to 
in excess of 1,400,000,000 bus. 

So far as food supplies are concerned, 
the picture, as painted by Mr. Brisley, 
looks vastly different from that of 1918, 
and this country appears to be in a 
position to play an important part in 
the rehabilitation of the world when the 
present conflict is ended. 
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AMERICAN MILLERS FORM 
GOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE 
Manion, Ixp.—A governmental co-or- 
dinating committee has been formed by 
the American Millers Association to act 
in behalf of small millers, keeping in- 
formed of government activities affect- 
ing them and doing everything possible 
to protect their interests. W. C. (Bill) 
Thomas, Marion, is head of the new 
committee. The other members are Perry 
Hayden, Tecumseh, Mich; J. L. Davis, 
Seymour, Ind., and J. W. Thomson, Jr., 
Madisonville, Ky. 
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Millers and allied tradesmen on the West Coast are get- 
ting into high gear in their work for the convention of the 
Association of Operative Millers, which will be held in Seattle 
June 1-5. Here are some of the early snapshots sent in by 
On the left is L. W. Pingree, 
of San Francisco, western representative for Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., who has been appointed by the allied men as 
Next are two active members 


a busy publicity committee. 


chairman of their committee. 





MILLER 








getting ready for the A.O.M. in June 





of the A.O.M. Pacific Coast District, Mr. and Mrs. Clem 
Miller, of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 
Rousseau, of the same concern, comes next. 
the exhibit committee. 
Pingree, Ben Gellenbeck, of the Keystone Lubricating Co.’s 
Seattle office, and Dewey Robbins, also with the Fisher concern 
and general chairman of the convention. 
head of the coast district. 


Armand 
He is head of 
With him, from the left, are Mr. 


Mr. Robbins is also 





MNF RECOMMENDS REGULAR 
REPORT ON INSECT ACTIVITY 


As an aid in preventing infestation 
of mill products, the Millers National 
Federation has devised three report form 
sheets to be used as a guide for a pro- 
gram of insect control. It is felt that 
a’ standardized method of determining 
insect activity in various departments 
would be a sensible means of planning 
the measures to be taken. Food and 
Drug Administration inspectors, the fed- 
eration points out, are now visiting vari- 
ous food processing plants to determine 
their freedom from insect life. 

The forms contain a series of questions 
about various key places in plants and 
machines where the amount of infestation 
present, if any, might be used as an 
index of plant conditions as a whole. 
In the sheet dealing with the mill proper, 
questions are asked about such places as 
elevator boots, conveyors, bolters and 
agitators. Information to be supplied 
includes the date at which the particular 
spot or machine was last cleaned, when 
it was fumigated and how many insects 
were found in an 8-oz sample. In addi- 
tion to this, questions are asked about 
flour blended in, sweepings and general 
mill cleanliness. 

The report to be filled out by the ware- 
house foreman considers the age of vari- 
ous lots of flour and inspections that 
have been made for signs of insect activ- 
ity, plus information about the general 
condition of the warehouse and the stor- 
age system. The elevator superintend- 
ent’s report follows similar lines as ap- 
plicable to storage facilities. 

In commenting on the reports, it is 
remarked that every mill will have indi- 
vidual problems. Some such system, it 
is believed, would result in closer co- 
operation between management and the 
operation departments, and it is suggest- 
ed that the reports be made to the office 
at least once every two weeks. 
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FROEDTERT INCOME UP 

Muwavkerz, Wis-—For the 12-month 
period ending Jan. 31, 1942, the Froed- 
tert Grain & Malting Co. here had a 
net income of $935,083 after taxes and 
all other charges. This compares with 
$925,806 for the previous 12-month pe- 
riod. According to Kurtis R. Froedtert, 
president, the company’s net sales for 











T. S. Mulrenin and Sons 


sons in service 
During the first World War T. S. 
Mulrenin, superintendent for the 
Dutschke Milling Co., Cannelton, Ind., 
served with the 338th Machine Gun Bat- 


talion, 88th Division, overseas. Both of 
his sons have enlisted in the second. 
Mr. Mulrenin is in the center. At the 


left is Corporal Paul E. Mulrenin, of 
the 113th Medical Regiment, 38th Divi- 
sion, and at the right is private James 
Mulrenin, who is stationed with the Ma- 


rines in Panama. 





the period reached $8,645,803, in contrast 
to $7,725,128 for the 12 months ending 
in 1941. Current assets as of Jan. 31 
are $4,346,351, with current liabilities of 
$1,254,708. In the previous year current 
assets were $3,557,412, and current lia- 
bilities $729,187. 
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MILLERS HOLD SPECIAL MEETING 

A special meeting was held Feb. 22 by 
the Central New York Millers 
tion for the benefit of James H. Harvey, 


Associa- 


superintendent of the Van Vechten Mill- 
ing Corp., Rochester, N. Y., who was 
convalescing in a hospital after having 
lost a leg from complications following 
a supposedly minor accident at the mill, 
where he had been struck by a sifter. 
The meeting, which was held at the Hotel 
Powers, Rochester, was attended by 130 
persons. Joseph Ward, president of 
William Hamilton & Son, Inc., Caledonia, 
N. Y., presided. 


TWO MILLS CONCEDE FTC 
TRADE PRACTICE REQUESTS 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., has stipulated with the Federal 
Trade Commission to cease selling or 
otherwise disposing of flour or other mer- 
chandise by means of a game of chance, 
The 
respondent agrees to desist from supply- 


gift enterprise or lottery scheme. 


ing others with pull cards, prize draw- 
ing cards or other lottery devices, either 
with assortments of flour or other mer- 
chandise, or separately, which devices 
are used or may be used in selling or 
distributing such flour or other merchan- 
dise to the public. The respondent also 
stipulates it will cease placing in the 
hands of others premium flour or other 
merchandise for use in conducting lot- 
teries. 

Officials of the Dixie-Portland Co. de- 
clared that the entire matter originated 
several years ago, largely because job- 
bers who handled the company’s flour 
were using some sort of stamps or num- 
bers, which when lucky, enabled the pur- 
chaser to obtain additional flour. Jobbers 
were principally behind the scheme, offi- 
cials declared, with the entire matter 
hinging on a technical violation of lot- 
tery laws. 

As the result of another Federal Trade 
Commission complaint, Omar,  Inc., 
Omaha, Neb., stipulated with the FTC 
to cease advertising that bread made 
with “Omar Wonder Flour” will rise 
quicker than bread made with any other 
flour, and that by using Omar Wonder 
Flour a person will get one third more 
bread than by using other flours. 
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KANSAS GRAIN MAN PROFITS 
ON WHEAT-PASTURED SHEEP 
Hurcuinson, Kansas.—George Gano, 
one of Kansas’ largest independent grain 
operators and owner of hundreds of sec- 
tions of western Kansas wheat land, has 
been successful in a new side line which 
he found more profitable than wheat. 
Last October he bought 4,000 head of 
Montana sheep and placed them on pas- 
ture on 4,000 acres of Finney County 
wheat. He recently marketed the sheep 
at Kansas City at a profit of approxi- 
mately $18,000. The animals averaged 
65 lbs when purchased and 95 lbs when 
sold. 
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Co-operative 


Advertising 

12) 

Wholesale grocers who have in the past 
shared in the benefits of co-operative ad- 
vertising between manufacturers, retail- 
ers and themselves are likely to find this 
type of promotional activity sharply cur- 
tailed as the present emergency continues. 
A survey recently conducted by the As- 
sociated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America indicates that a number of food 
manufacturers who have followed this 
practice either have discontinued it or 
are planning to do so. 

The reason, of course, is the narrow- 
ing profit margin, scarcity of some goods 
which have been prominent in this type 
of advertising, and the need for econ- 
omy in distribution. While co-operative 
advertising undoubtedly has done some 
good, nevertheless it is not the type of 
merchandising which the manufacturer 
can easily control. Henceforth food man- 
ufacturers will be compelled to spend 
their promotional money where they know 
all of it will be devoted to the sale of 
their own merchandise, which was _ not 
always the case with co-operative adver- 
tising. 

However, this is not a particularly seri- 
ous situation either for wholesale or re- 
tail food distributors. 
will undoubtedly continue advertising 
their products to consumers, thereby 
creating a demand for them, which will, 
of course, be reflected back to the dis- 
tributing trades. 


Millfeed and Flour 


Sales 

12) 

Particularly in rural areas, flour sales- 
men frequently are requested by buyers 
to make up mixed cars of flour and mill- 
feed. 


Manufacturers 


While this is a perfectly reason- 
able practice, nevertheless it contains ele- 
ments which, if not properly controlled, 
can lead to unsound transactions. <A 
current treatise entitled “Studies for 
Flour Salesmen,” published by the Millers 
National Federation, deals with this ques- 
tion as follows: 

“When a jobber asks the salesman to 
ship a car of flour and include, say, 100 
bags of millfeed as an accommodation, 
the salesman should explain that while 
this is a service which the mill is glad 
to render, it is a costly one and cannot 
be offered without proper compensation. 
From a cost standpoint, it would be dif- 
ficult to prove that there are any savings 
in selling in mixed cars as compared to 
car lots. First, because there are extra 
handling expenses involved, and second, 
because the amount of the selling cost 
must be allocated to a relatively smaller 
proportion of flour. Most of all, how- 
ever, the jobber or distributor should 


be informed that an order for a part 
car of flour is no inducement to the mill 
to sell the feed in the car for less than 
what it would be willing to sell in car 
lots. Feed in mixed cars should com- 
mand a premium over the car lot price.” 
This report went on to state that “when 
mixed cars are consistently sold with a 
greater proportion of feed than is avail- 
able from the amount of flour in these 
cars, the sales program will become un- 
balanced. There is nothing inherently 
wrong, however, with a sale of mixed 
cars, but the salesman should be on his 
guard against the abuses which are some- 
times connected with the practice.” 
When properly 
priced, and sold in quantities that are 
justified by local demand, mixed car 
business can fill a very definite need. 


This advice is sound. 


However, mixed cars should not be used 
merely as an excuse to close an order 
regardless of the financial return to the 
mill. Salesmen who do that will soon 
find themselves without a mill to work 
for. 


Price Guarantees 

oO 

While wholesale flour distributors have 
not been prone to guarantee against price 
declines, nevertheless some have followed 
this practice. We know of one market 
in which a jobber did so with the result 
that he drove the majority of his com- 
How much he 
lost in following this practice is another 
story. 

However, it seems very likely that all 
guarantees against price declines will 
shortly be a thing of the past. Increased 
operating costs, further price ceilings, 
and the danger of drastic drops from 


petitors out of business. 


present high price levels should the war 
terminate unexpectedly are all operating 
to bring this about. 

It will be a good thing for all branches 
of the food industry when guaranteeing 
against price declines is abandoned by 
all branches. This is a dangerous prac- 
tice whether followed by manufacturers 
or distributors. It leads to unnecessary 
forward buying, with resulting greater 
losses when the market reacts adversely, 
and its benefits are all one sided. 


Brokers Define Position 

oO 

There can be no question but that the 
National Food Brokers Association defi- 
nitely frowns upon the practice of bro- 
kers buying for their own account and 
reselling to the jobbing trade. Recently 
the association adopted a_ resolution 


plainly stating that any broker com- 
mitting such an offense would not be 
eligible for membership in it, and that 
those already members would be dis- 
qualified. 


Wayne G. Marti, J. — 











We do not believe that many flour bro- 
kers belong to this association, but its 
statement of principles might well be 
followed in the flour trade. The func- 
tion of a broker is entirely different 
from that of a jobber. When a broker 
buys flour for his own account, he is 
directly competing with that part of the 
distributing trade to which he sells. 

For the most part flour brokers have 
confined their operations to this one func- 
tion, although we have known some who 
were perfectly willing to buy flour from 
mills for their own account when they 
thought they saw a speculative profit. 
Such practices are not rightfully those of 
flour brokers, and ultimately will only 
lead to trouble for those following them. 


Wholesalers Save 
Materials 
oO 


Wholesale grocers and other flour dis- 
tributors can play an important part in 
the conservation and salvaging of various 
materials, according to the National De- 
fense Advisory Committee on Wholesale 
Distribution. This committee is conduct- 
ing a national campaign along such lines, 
and its chairman, Captain William H. 
Tyler, has stated: 

“The wholesaler is in a particularly 
strategic position to aid the war program 
in saving materials. The wholesale dis- 
tributor has continuous contact with both 
the retailer and the manufacturer. He 
has, therefore, an excellent opportunity 
to include a broad educational program 
among his regular distributing services.” 

Not only can wholesale flour distribu- 
tors assist by salvaging such materials 
as may no longer be usable, but of equal 
importance is the care given equipment 
actually being used. Much of this will 
be extremely difficult to replace as long 
as the war lasts, and every possible form 
of conservation is essential both for the 
country and for the individual whole- 
saler. 


Without Precedent 

Oo 

Wholesale flour distributors who were 
in business during the last war will find 
their experiences at that time of little 
help to them in the present emergency. 
Marketing methods have undergone such 
vast changes during the last two decades 
that the earlier period is no longer a 
satisfactory guide. Today’s practices 
must be determined upon the basis of 
using, to the greatest possible advantage, 
the knowledge and equipment now avail- 
able. 

There was no shortage of rubber dur- 
ing the last war. Delivery systems were 
maintained unimpaired. Now there is 
not only a shortage, but a complete lack 
of new tires. Delivery equipment must 





be conserved, and the most efficient pos- 
sible use made of existing facilities, 
There was no experience in the last war 
to fall back upon in this instance. 

This is but one example of the many 
problems, all without precedent, now 
confronting wholesale flour distrilutors 
as well as others engaged in the food in- 
dustry. They can be and are being solved, 
but in doing so wholesalers must base 
their judgment on today’s :and tomor- 
row’s conditions, rather than groping 
in the past for some precedent that 
doesn’t exist. 


= = 


Ending Waste in Food 
fe) 


In view of the shortage of food in 
many parts of the world, and even of 
some things in this country, it seems ab- 
surd to write about food  surj)luses. 
Nevertheless, some government represen- 
tatives still think there is a danger of 
surplus, and are making plans accord- 
ingly. 

Roy F. Hendrickson, administrator, 
Agricultural Marketing Administration, 
recently suggested to the National-.\mer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers Association that 
when a surplus is threatened it should 
unite its members into an organization 
concentrating upon the movement of this 
food into consumer channels. This would 
mean close contact with retail grocers, 
and, through them, consumers. 

There is, of course, meril in the sug- 
gestion should a surplus of any food 
A large percentage of the na- 
tion’s food supply still moves through 
wholesale grocery channels, and certainly 
this industry is in an excellent position 
to aid in handling surplus foods. This 
in itself would eliminate waste in foods, 


occur. 


for those of which there was too much 
would be sold first, and other items, not 
so plentiful, would not be subjected to 
sales pressure. 


Wholesaling in Today's 
Economy 
fe) 


Wholesale grocers and other flour dis- 
tributors are aware that their businesses 
will inevitably be affected by the changes 
taking place in today’s economy the same 
as all others. However, each industry 
will be affected differently, and the hole- 
saler is naturally first concerned with his 
own affairs. 
be expected, together with certain sug 
gestions, is found in the following com 
ment in “Effective Grocery Wholesaling.” 
published by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign ani Do- 
mestic: Commerce: 

“The enormous expansion of militar) 
demands accompanying the war effort 
the inauguration of the lend-lease pr™ 
gram, and the establishment of co-opet® 


A preview of what may 
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EXTRA HOU! 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance.. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 













We specialize in 
designing and engraving 


for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 












A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 
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P. E. Carr, Director 
A reliable information and accurate figures 
on flour imports through each and every 
Cuban port, issued monthly since 1919. 
Produce Exchange Building. Suites 426-427 
P. O. Box 2343 Havana, Cuba 
a 








SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 











tive economic policy on a hemisphere 
basis all entail shifts in production, cur- 
tailment in nonessential lines, and impo- 
sition of priorities on scarce materials. 
The impact of this far-reaching program 
on the wholesale grocery trade will not 
create such immediate and severe prob- 
lems as those which will beset the heavy- 
goods lines. But the repercussion will 
be strongly felt. Demand will be stimu- 
lated in new areas and will drop off in 
others. Old sources of supply will dis- 
appear, and new sources must be ex- 
plored. Pressure will be increased for 
the reduction of nonessential services, 
and different functions must be under- 
taken. Adjustment must be made 
promptly to the measures of control. 

“As we enter a seller’s market, there 
may be a tendency to relax efforts to 
improve efficiency. For example, when 
the problem is one of getting and keep- 
ing stocks, there may be a tendency to 
relax vigilance in the control of inven- 
tories. This is a short-sighted policy 
that is fraught with serious consequences. 
It is in just such a period of sharp 
change that greater care should be exer- 
cised in the control of operations. When 
a reversal of general conditions requires 
rapid change in policy, the wholesaler 
should not be caught with high-cost op- 
erations due to inefficiency, nor with large 
excess stocks which he will have to sell 
at a loss. He must keep closer control 
of his business than ever before. ‘To do 
this he must have at hand at all times 
the operating facts of his business. It is 
only on a basis of this factual knowledge 
that he can formulate his business poli- 
cies with any assurance of success.” 

That this is good advice for wholesale 
flour distributors and other types of food 
operators goes without saying. Changes 
in methods are not only bound to occur, 
but are actually taking place. The only 
way they can be met is through complete 
command of all phases of business op- 
eration, so that changes may be made 
immediately, and with the least possible 
disturbance to business. 


Flour Distributors’ 


Conference 

oO 

While there is a distinct tendency to 
curtail conventions, especially those which 
are held primarily for pleasure, during 
nevertheless 
those which contribute to the efficiency 
of the industries they serve are more im- 


the present emergency, 


portant than ever. United industry ac- 
tion is urgently needed, and conferences 
which promote this are valuable. 

At the meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, to be held 
in Philadelphia, Pa., in the spring, flour 
distributors will be confronted with many 
These will increase rather 
than diminish as the emergency continues. 

The distributors’ association is com- 
posed of representative associations in 
the major markets of the country. It 
has prepared a uniform sales contract 
which is generally recognized as meeting 
many of the problems now facing the in- 
dustry. Means must be found to in- 
crease its use, and if this can be done at 
the Philadelphia conference, that alone 
will make the meeting worth while. 

Naturally many other questions will 
be discussed, the solution of which will 
make the flour distributing industry more 
efficient and better prepared to meet the 
needs of the times. 


problems. 
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At Right is Your 


QUALITY INSURANCE 


One of the Southwest’s great new grain 


elevators built for additional protection to 
the quality of 


“SUNNY KANSAS” 
FLOUR 


toward the end of the crop year when the 
quality of wheat coming in from growers 
and bought from commercial storage ele- 
vators begins to “thin out.” 


“SUNNY KANSAS” Never Varies 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,500,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA - - - - KANSAS 




























Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in a 
the very center of % 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


1001 Lumsden Bldg. 
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Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 








CANADIAN WHEAT FARMER 
TO GET $85,000,000 MORE 


Toronto, Ont.—The wheat policy for 
the crop year 1942, setting the minimum 
price for western hard spring wheat at 
90c as against 70c for the crop of 1941, 
will add something like $85,000,000 to the 
incomes of western farmers who grow 
wheat. The amount deliverable on this 
basis will be 280,000,000 bus as against 
230,000,000 last year. With increased in- 
come from other sources this subsidy on 
wheat should make a material difference 
in the financial position of western farm- 
ers. 

In speaking about this new prograu 
for wheat the minister of agriculture, 
Mr. Gardiner, said he was satisfied that 
long before the present war is over all 
the wheat that Canada can grow will be 
needed to feed the Europeans. They 
may not have the money to pay for their 
requirements but the wheat will be made 
available anyway and if necessary will be 
given away. Wheat will be sold to do- 
mestic millers at a price which conforms 
with the domestic selling price of goods 
made from wheat. The wartime prices 
board will be responsible for seeing that 
this rule is carried out by those who 
process or sell commodities made from 
wheat. 

Neither of the 
duced the bills which provide for these 
new wheat policies made an estimate of 


ministers who intro- 


their cost to the country. Heavy deficits 
were incurred on wheat control in the 
years 1938, 1939 and 1940, the average 
for those three 

mately $27,000,000. 


year upon the size of crop. 


years being 
All will depend this 


The country 


approxi- 


has plenty of storage space and will hold 
any unsold carryover for the better mar- 
kets which later if the 
general situation is then more favorable 
Wheat keeps well 
in the Canadian climate. 


should appear 


to selling operations. 
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INCREASED GRAIN AND FEED 
PRICES IN WEST CONFUSING 
Vancouver, B. C.—Considerable mis- 


understanding has arisen over recent 
increases in grain and feed prices as 
compared with those prevailing during 
the basic period of Sept. 15-Oct. 11, when 
the ceiling was established, according to 
a statement by Robert M. Bryan, local 
administration, War- 


time Prices and Trade Board. 


director of feeds 


The increases which have been put into 
effect by the various dealers were per- 
mitted under authority of the board ef- 
fective Jan. 14 last. 
made, however, by British Columbia deal- 
ers until Feb. 9, almost a month later. 

While such authority to change the 
prices would seem contrary to the price 
ceiling legislation, the necessity became 
imperative, otherwise hundreds of deal- 
ers and distributors handling feed would 
have been forced out of business, there- 
by defeating one of the aims of the 
policy to continue business in as nearly 
normal a manner as possible. 


No change was 


In his statement Mr. Bryan pointed 
out that feed grains on the prairies did 
not have price ceilings established based 
on the prices during the basic period and 
prices were allowed to follow the mar- 
ket trend, which ‘vas upward, due to a 
strong demand from eastern Canada for 
feeds of all kinds. 

The market advanced rapidly and the 
Canadian Wheat Board, acting as ad- 
visor to the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, set ceiling prices on certain 
grains higher than the then prevailing 
market price. Soon these ceilings were 
reached and it then became obvious that 
some relief must be given to the retail 
feed ceilings been 
established on a much lower cost basis. 

Maximum prices are being established 
for various other feed products, Mr. 


dealers whose had 


Bryan pointed out, at the point of pro- 
duction, and authority is being given for 
the dealer to establish selling prices bear- 
ing a normal relationship to the maximum 
cost prices set. A close check will be 
kept on dealers’ selling prices at all 
times and unjustified increases will not 
be permitted, he stated. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USED BAG DEALERS INVITE 
TROUBLE; PRICES TOO HIGH 


Toronto, Onr.—Used bag dealers in 





this part of Canada are inviting trouble 
with the price ceiling authorities by de- 
manding more than ceiling prices for 
their wares. 

The limit is clear and all dealers know 
perfectly well what it is. If caught 
none of those who are responsible for 
this defiance of the law will have a leg 
The limit for second-hand 
flour bags made of jute is 1214¢ per 
bag and for cotton bags 10c. These fig- 
ures are for the base period. 


to stand on. 


Dealers who have been demanding 15c 
for second-hand jute bags lately will 
have to do a bit of explaining when 
the law gets around to them, as it in- 
evitably will. If they cannot show sales 
at that price during the base period the 
fines for disobedience of the law will 
probably absorb their lifelong profits on 
this kind of bags. 





BREAD {S&S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED TO RICE COMMITTEE 
Vancouver, B. C.—Duncan Gavin, of 
this city, president of Canada Rice Mills 
and widely known authority on the prob- 





lems of the rice milling industry in the 
West, has been apointed on a five-man 
committee to supervise the rice trade of 
Canada. He says that so far there is 
no serious shortage of rice because of 
the 
anese drive on the producing areas of 
the Far East, but that in the future we 
must look to this continent for our sup- 
ply. Most of the rice brought to the 
Canada Rice Mills plant here in recent 
years has been from Siam. 


supplies accumulated before Jap- 





BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DURUM WHEAT RESEARCH 
Wiynirea, Man.—Research in durum 
wheat processing has revealed informa- 











tion helpful to the plant breeder and the 
macaroni manufacturer, Dr. R. L. Cun- 
ningham, chemist in the Board of Grain 
Commissioners research laboratory, in- 
formed the meeting of the Winnipeg Ce- 
real Chemists’ Club here last week. The 
speaker described his technique of mak- 
ing small dises from durum semolina 
paste in order to study the effects of 
various factors such as_ temperature, 
pressure and mixing treatment on the 
final product. Findings resulting from 
the use of this technique will enable the 
laboratory to test durum samples with 
increased accuracy. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINTER WHEAT FARMERS 
HOLDING FOR HIGHER PRICE 


Toronto, Ont.—Supplies of soft win- 
ter wheat available for milling in On- 
tario become increasingly scarce. Most 
mills, which make this kind of flour, are 
on short time for want of wheat. The 
flour is needed but cannot be supplied. 

As explained here before, the trouble is 
not shortage of wheat on farms but un- 
willingness of farmers to part with their 
stocks. The ceiling is well above the 
price for hard wheat, which is very un- 
usual, but the farmers concerned believe 
they will get better prices later. 

Some in the trade think the law against 
hoarding, which is a feature of Canadian 
war price regulations, should be applied. 
Be that as it may, no government is 
likely to attempt forcing sale and deliv- 
ery of wheat under existing conditions. 
The farmer would simply contend that 
he needs the wheat on his own farm 
for feeding purposes, which is the use 
most of them make of their wheat any- 
way. 








Semon Lievense, former employee at 
the St. Boniface, Man., mill of Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., enlisted 


in the Royal Canadian Air Foree in 
April, 1941. He is 25 years old. 


AUSTRALIA MAKES PLANS 
TO LIMIT WHEAT ACREAGE 


Toronto, Ont.—A _ report on the 
Australian wheat and flour situation by 
the Canadian trade commissioner at Mel- 
bourne contains the information that of 
a total crop of 164,092,000 bus in 1941- 
42 the Australian Wheat Board expects 
to acquire 142,000,000 bus, of which 80,- 
000,000 would be bulk wheat and 62,000,- 
000 bagged wheat. After allowing for 
domestic needs 100,000,000 to 110,000,000 
bus will be available for export, but, in 
the present difficult circumstances the 
greater part of this will have to be stored 
in Australia. About 23,000,000 bus was 
carried over from the 1940-41 season. 

The Wheat Board has advanced 3s 
(58c Canadian) per bushel for bagged 
wheat and 2s 10d (50c Canadian) for 
bulk wheat. In view of the difficulty 
anticipated in disposing of the exportable 
surplus it is not expected that further 
payments will be made. Plans are being 
considered for limitation of the wheat 
acreage for the 1942-43 season. This 
would release a certain amount of Jabor 
for war effort. A scheme of compensa- 
tion for farmers prevented from produc- 
ing is also being considered. 

The export flour market is limited. At 
a recent conference of millers from all 
states it was decided that representations 
should be made to the federal govern- 
ment to have power alcohol made from 
flour instead of from wheat. 
was expressed at the position of the 


Concern 


flour milling industry, in which 157 firms 
are engaged. 

The difficulties of pig raisers, poultry 
farmers and dairymen had also to be 
considered because of the shortage of 
offal arising from the slackness of the 
About 500,000 tons of 
offal a year are consumed and it was 
held that unless the normal rate of flour 
milling was maintained there would be 
grave shortage. It was also contended 
that power alcohol could be produced 
from flour as economically as from wheat. 


milling trade. 


¥ ¥ 
Australian Acreage Reduction Plans 

WinnirecG, Man.—The Australian gov- 
ernment has announced that it wil! not 
order compulsory reduction in wheat 
acreages in New South Wales, Victoria 
and South Australia during the coming 
season beyond the present reductions un- 
der the Wheat Stabilization Scheme, ac- 
cording to a Canadian press cable from 
Sydney. However, Western Australia 
will be restricted further. Growers in 
that state will be compensated at the 
rate of 1s bu on the compulsory reduc- 
tion. Western Australia has been sit- 
gled out because it has the largest sur- 
plus among the wheat growing states. 
Transport from there is more difficult 
than from elsewhere, the report con- 
cludes. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 844 Rush St. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








VOIGT MILLING CO. 
=I Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 ["™ 














White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr WueEat 


FLOUR 
TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











Flour Jobber 


(Continued from page 7.) 








of the penalty that the industry would 
have to pay for attempting to do busi- 
ness without the benefit of flour jobbers. 
In the first place, the capital which 
would be required to operate a business 
under these conditions would be colossal. 
The miller would be engaged not only in 
milling but in full-time transportation, 
warehousing, banking, advertising and all 
the subdivisions of these functions. The 
burden of all these operating costs and 
carrying charges on the excessive capital 
involved would fall directly upon only 
one commodity, flour. There would be 
nothing else to carry part of the load as 
in the case of the jobber who merchan- 
dises not only flour but also a line of 
other sundry products. The final out- 
come would be that the milling industry 
would be forced to revert to the old 
practice of restricting its distribution 
within the immediate locality of the mill, 
and this, of course, would not appeal to 
the miller who has adjusted himself to 
thinking in terms of large volume and 
small margins. 

It wasn’t more than a century ago 
that the average miller’s business was 
confined to his immediate locality. In- 
deed, much of his business was composed 
of custom grinding for farmers who ex- 
changed their wheat for flour, the miller 
taking wheat in payment for his services. 
The balance of his business was largely 
direct with the local housewife. Such a 
limited market necessarily kept the mill 
from growing. 

Then came the flour jobber. He pur- 
chased his flour by the carload, shipload 
and bargeload, giving the miller sufficient 
business to increase his output, opening 
distant markets which could not grind 
their own flour, but which nevertheless 
were important consuming centers. Be- 
cause the jobber knew his locality so well 
along with its trade customs and buying 
habits, he knew what to buy and how to 
sell it. He knew how to merchandise 
and advertise more efficiently than the 
miller far away. He handled not only 
flour but possibly groceries, meats, feeds, 
lumber and hardware. He handled not 
just one type of flour but several types 
including family and bakers, hard, soft, 
plain and self-rising, cake flour and 
bread flour. Because of the diversity of 
his business, his expenses of selling, trans- 
portation, storage and general distribu- 
tion were reduced to an infinitesimally 
small amount per unit. The jobber was, 
and still can be, an expert in distribution. 
He can provide an economical as well 
as large outlet, making it possible for 
the miller with relatively small capital 
to secure wider distribution. 

Today much flour is sold direct to large 
bakers. Nevertheless, the jobber came 
first and he is still with us. He is the 
primary outlet for many mills and he is, 
to say the least, an important outlet 
for all mills. 

Anybody who has had experience sell- 
ing flour knows that a connection with 
a good flour jobber is something to be 
cherished and defended. It is part of 
the salesman’s job, therefore, to co-oper- 
ate with the flour jobber in every way 
possible and work with him in the solu- 
tion of common problems. From the 
jobber’s standpoint, it is highly important 
to have a connection with a mill which 











DIAMOND JO 


Plain or Enriched 


An old time favorite among quality bakers. 
Favored because of its unvarying strength 
and quality. 


Diamond Jo brings repeat trade to the 
baker who depends on this dependable flour. 
No other ingredient can do more to affect the 
quality and salability of bread than the flour 












































which is used. ‘Those who choose carefully 
like Diamond Jo. 


Write Us—We Mill 
DIAMOND JO 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 


CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 








EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 











a4 * 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” ey juss iar Wet 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 

















































































Millers 
Since 
1776 


SHELLABARGER 


always has such generous supplies of 
high quality central and western Kan- 
sas choice milling wheat that it con- 
stantly sells some of its fine surplus— 
even that gathered by its own country 
buying stations—to other quality-mind- 


ed millers less fortunately situated. 


Wheat Storage Capacity 
3,500,000 bushels 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
. * 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 
Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 




















fully understands and appreciates the 
service performed by the jobber. This 
does not mean, of course, the jobber 
does not expect the mill to make a profit, 
but it is up to the salesman to sell the 
jobber on the idea that the mill must 
continue to earn a fair return in order 
to assure a steady supply of quality 
products and service of benefit to the 
jobber. 


One of the most important factors in 
dealing with jobbers is the handling of 
past due contracts. This raises the ques- 
tion of past due contracts made by the 
jobber with his own customers. It is 
well known that so far as the mills them- 
selves are concerned the assessment of 
carrying charges on all delinquent con- 
tracts is essential. Since the acceptance 
of the carrying charge principle by job- 
bers has depended to some extent on their 
ability to collect carrying charges from 
their own customers, it is encouraging to 
note that the distributors’ uniform sales 
contract now provides for a carrying 
charge on all past due bookings. The 
flour salesmen, therefore, should stress 
the importance of the jobber collecting 
carrying charges on his own past due 
contracts, just as the mill must collect 
carrying charges on its past due con- 
tracts. In other words, jobbers should 
assess carrying charges just as the mills 
do, particularly since both the millers’ 
contract and the jobbers’ contract now 
provide for carrying charges. 

There are many ways by which the 
salesman can render a real service to his 
jobber. The jobber is probably handling 
many different lines and flour may rep- 
resent only a small proportion of his 
business. Consequently, he looks upon 
the flour salesman as being an expert in 
a line in which he needs and requires 
expert advice. The truly conscientious 
salesman, therefore, can help the job- 
ber to avoid many pitfalls. and one of 
these is the danger of overbooking on 
long-term contracts. Long-term contracts 
mean greater market risk. A jobber is 
essentially interested in a merchandising 
profit resulting from a rapid turnover. 
If he wants to speculate, he should buy 
wheat or stocks on margin or get into 
a friendly poker game. ‘The salesman 
should make an effort to gain the con- 
fidence of the jobber in order to check 
his warehouse stocks from time to time. 
The salesman should call his attention to 
slow moving items and particularly to 
unsanitary warehouse conditions, and tell 
him how he can correct such conditions. 

The salesman is rendering the jobber 
a service by encouraging him to furnish 
shipping instructions in adequate time 
so that the mill can render better service. 
Another service which the salesman can 
perform for his jobber is by informing 
him of market conditions so that the job- 
ber may keep his selling prices in line 
with current replacement costs. Job- 
bers should sell according to replacement 
costs—not on the basis of their purchase 
cost. This can be accomplished by flour 
salesmen through co-operation with job- 
bers in keeping abreast with market 
changes. 

During the present national emergency 
and for some time thereafter it appears 
that the flour jobber is going to assume 
a much more important role in our dis- 
tribution system. We may, therefore, be 
at the dawn of a new era for the flour 
jobber. With so much of each indi- 
vidual’s income going toward the support 
of national defense, the consumer will 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











“‘Gooch’s Best” 





SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 





to Make All Baked Things 


Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


a 











J Stands for | 
Vj Quality ano 
4 PERCY KENT 

















The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 
RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y 





@/NIAGARA 








—, 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 


Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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have less money to spend for luxury foods 
and a greater percentage of his dollar may require delivery service on tele- 
phone orders. 

Thus, the trend of recent years toward 
concentration of retail food sales in super 
market outlets may swing back to restore 
the corner grocer and the country gen- 
eral storekeeper to their former position 
of eminence. This change will inevit- 
the armed forces, etc., will serve to elim- ably react to the jobbers’ advantage. 
inate much of the business previously 


ize the near-by corner grocery store, or 


will, therefore, have to be spent for such 
essential items as flour. 

Furthermore, the curtailment of trans- 
portation over long distances by trucks, 
the necessity for hauling larger cars, the 
drafting of manufacturers’ salesmen into 


The jobber who is alive to this situation 
done direct with retailers. The retailers 
may find that it is much more convenient 
and desirable to buy their flour from the 
local jobber. Consumers, likewise, who 
formerly drove their own cars consider- 
able distances to cash-and-carry or super 


and who buys his flour in carloads will 
find himself engaged in a most satisfac- 
tory and substantial business, and at the 
same time render a genuine service to his 
country by furnishing an economical and 
efficient method of distribution for essen- 


markets may find it desirable to patron- _ tial food products. 


—— 
<> 


Federation Package Differentials 


(Including Self-Rising Flour Differential Schedule) 


The following schedule of package differentials, effective March 23, 1942, has heen issued 
by the Millers National Federation: 











Weight, BASIS 98-LB COTTON *Buyer's 
Ibs Kind Differential No. to bbl packages 
19¢ Woodt ec TEE 8.6 66 8.68 0664.60 6 db 69 446-0'0 00.0:6.0:0.000000 600608 868 $ .25 
9s Woodt Re QO TED .0:.0:0.0:0'06d 66:65 605455 9S-00 0.06 0004005456044 05 0-068 .85 
1406 Jute Same as basis (see paragraph 2) 
98 Jute .05 over basis C DUO BRIE cc ccccccveccvcccccessece 
140 Cotton Same as basis 
98 Cotton BASIS € BtO DOPTOl) . wn cccccscccccccccccccces 
96 Cotton -10 under basis © Baw POE 6:60-0:60 wvecces ceeesseese 
49 Cotton .25 over basis € OES DESTEE) cc cccccccscsccceecsceses .04 
48 Cotton -15 over basis € OOD WRRTGED cc ccccccceseccccccseccese -04 
24% Cotton -50 over basis CE 6 .0n's's e405 s 009060 eee 0es 00 08 
24 Cotton -40 over basis © ee Ee 6:0. 45-05- 696-66 Heke ees ee ReS .08 
20 Cotton .75 over basis CAO CO DOTTGE) occ ccccrccceeccacseecess -10 
12% Cotton .80 over basis Se er NS 04-0 60 6-6 69-64. 0605400 8%0.0% .16 
12 Cotton -70 over basis Se Ee 66:44 08 6 650004500 8458006 -16 
10 Cotton 1.10 over basis See OED 6 6.006 68:6 eb 0 he oS 0b bee scess .20 
9.8 Cotton 1.00 over basis (20 to barrel) 20 
8 Cotton 1.05 over basis (24 to barrel) 24 
q Cotton 1.25 over basis (28 to barrel) -28 
ti Cotton 1.35 over basis (32 to barrel) 32 
5 Cotton 1.80 over basis (40 to barrel) 40 
=. Cotton 1.70 over basis (40 to barrel) 40 
i Cotton 1.85 over basis (48 to barrel) 48 
3% Cotton 2.15 over basis (56 to barrel) -56 
3 Cotton 2.25 over basis (64 to barrel) -64 
2 Cotton 3.25 over basis (96 to barrel) -96 
1% Cotton 4.30 over basis (128 to barrel) 1.28 
gs Paper Same as basis ( 2 to barrel) 
49 Paper -10 over basis ( 4 to barrel) .04 
48 Paper Same as basis ( 4 to barrel) -04 
24% Paper .20 over basis ( 8 to barrel) .08 
24 Paper -10 over basis ( 8 to barrel) .08 
20 Paper -.40 over basis (10 to barrel) .10 
12% Paper -.45 over basis (16 to barrel).... -16 
2 Paper .85 over basis (16 to barrel)... -16 
10 Paper -70 over basis (20 to barrel) .20 
9.8 Paper -60 over basis (20 to barrel) .20 
8 Paper -60 over basis (24 to barrel) 24 
7 Paper -85 over basis CES CO BRTVGED ccc ccccccccveccccccccces .28 
6 Paper .85 over basis Ce i ED 0 0.06 6 0.0.0.66060 06800000008 32 
5 Paper 1.25 over basis EE 5 60.0. 60.0608. 0000000000005 .40 
4.9 Paper 1.15 over basis i bo.» | SOLO LEEPER Ee -40 
4 Paper 1.25 over basis Ce OO ED b 6:6 06 000.05 0080508 0060088 48 
3% Paper 1.55 over basis COS CO PORT OED cc cccccccsevescccsevcece -56 
3 Paper 1.65 over basis (64 £0 DAFPOL) oc ccccccsccccccccvescece -64 
2 Paper 2.50 over basis Cee OE OEE occ eseecedéccoceceeecees -96 
1% Paper 3.30 over basis Ee Se EDs 04000 0 2sbsenseccencves 1.28 
1%-lb packages to be sold on carton basis. 
Outside jute envelopes ...........+. (1 to barrel)...... 35c per bbl additional 
Outside jute envelopes .......++.5+- (2 to barrel)...... 45c per bbl additional 
Outside jute envelopes ......... -(4 to barrel)...... 60c per bbl additional 
Outside cotton envelopes ........... (2 to barrel)...... 50c per bbl additional 
Outside fiber containers ..........++. (4 to barrel)...... 45c per bbl additional 
Outside paper envelopes ......... .+-(2 to barrel)...... 30c per bbl additional 
Outside paper envelopes ..........+- (4 to barrel)...... 35c per bbl additional 
Outside paper envelopes ............ (8 to barrel)...... 50c per bbl additional 


*Charge per bbl over bulk price for handling and packing buyer’s packages. 
Charge for handling and packing buyer’s outside paper, cotton or jute envelopes. .10c per bbl 
Charge for handling and packing buyer's fiber containers ........5-eseeeeeeeeeees 15c per bbl 

tOr plywood, 

1. All sales should be made basis 98’s cotton or 140-lb jutes except that sales for ship- 
ment in buyers’ bags may be made basis bulk. 


2. Neither seller nor buyer may have the option of shipping flour in 98-lb cotton or 
140-lb jute bags where the other may have been specified at time of sale except as buyer 
and seller agree at time of shipment. Seller reserves the right to substitute cotton for jute 
or jute for cotton bags for those specified in the contract, as the case may be, and to sub- 
Stitute bags of different construction or material as may be necessary by reason of the 
seller’s inability to procure or have on hand bags of the kind specified in the contract by 
reason of any priority, allocation, limitation or price ceiling order issued by the War 
Production Board or the Office of Price Administration, or any other governmental agency. 

3. Regular scheduled charges, as provided for packing buyers’ bags, shall apply to all 
contracts booked bulk basis for shipment in buyers’ bags. 


4. All bulk contracts shall be understood to be booked basis 196 lbs per bbl. If ship- 
ments are made in buyers’ bags an allowance shall be made by seller for the 4 Ibs of flour 
saved in packing sizes calling for 192 lbs per bbl and a charge shall be made for the extra 
flour required in packing sizes calling for 200 lbs of flour per bbl—both adjustments to be 
figured at the contract price of the flour. 

5. If mill is required to buy new bags for buyers’ account when contract is booked basis 
bulk, the invoice price of the flour shall be the bulk price, to which shall be added the 
current market price in 1,000-bag lots of two 98-lb cotton bags, plus the current small lot 
Printing differentials, plus the differentials for other packages as provided above. If con- 
tract is booked basis 98-lb cottons, the scheduled differentials for the sizes in question shall 
be added. The intent of this paragraph is to provide that if flour is to be packed in buyers’ 
bags, ar bags must be purchased by the buyer and delivered to the seller, all charges 
prepaid, 

6. Sales for export, including Porto Rico, may be booked basis the package generally 
used for such sales. 

7. All transportation costs on all shipments of buyers’ packages to the mill, including 
freight, express charges, cartage, or special handling in transit, should be paid by the buyer. 
Where mending is necessary actual expense involved should be charged. 

8. Package sizes not provided for in the schedule should not be used. 

9. Specialties, such as paper-lined cloth sacks, toweling sacks, extra quality jutes, etc., 
Should be invoiced at the regular scheduled differentials plus the added cost involved. 

10. Extra charges assessed by the bag companies for lots of less than 1,000 private brand 
bags should be charged to the buyer. 

11. Self-rising flour differential: Phosphated flour same as plain flour. Self-rising flour 
25c per bbl over plain or phosphated flour. 

12. Scheduled package differential provisions apply to all self-rising flour contracts, the 
Same as to contracts for plain flour. 

13. This schedule applies to sales made on or after March 23, 1942. 
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LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 


of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 


ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS ‘2c2t®: 








“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 








F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR. 
Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 


The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


+ 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 











‘FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 














Thomas L. Daniels 


accepts WPB post 


Thomas L. Daniels, vice president of 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, has accepted an appointment as 
head of the fats and oils unit of the ciem- 
ical division of the War Production 
Board, under Dr, E. W. Reid, chief of 
the chemical branch. 


John B. Allen, manager of Allen Bros. 
Milling Co., Inc., Columbia, S. C., is the 
newly elected president of the National 


erhonal & 


HELP FOR FARMERS 
Perry 
Flour Mills, Inc., ‘Tecumseh, Mich., has 


Hayden, president Hayden 
been named by the local chamber of 
commerce on a committee to investigate 
the possibility of business men giving 
emergency help to farmers next summer. 


DELEGATE 

O. EK. M. Keller, president Kasco Mills, 
Toledo, Ohio, and of the Toledo Small 
Business Men’s Association, was a dele- 
gate to the National Small Business 
Men’s Conference in Chicago March 16-18. 
MILL VISITORS 

W. A. Swain, Atlanta representative 
for International Milling Co., Minneap- 


olis, left March 
days at his company’s mill in Greenville, 


14, to spend several 


Texas, and Grady Johnson, Atlanta rep- 
resentative for Burrus Mill & Elevator 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas, left the next 
day for Fort Worth on a similar mission. 


AT PALM SPRINGS 

Ward Magill, president Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., and Mrs. Magill are taking a 
vacation at Palm Springs, Cal. 
IN FLORIDA 


O. A. Rector, manager feedstuffs de- 
partment of Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is spending several weeks 
in Florida. 


A FATHER’S DEATH 


Thomas D. McGough, Glenville, Ala., 
father of George McGough, representa- 
tive for the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, with headquarters 
in Montgomery, Ala., died March 10 fol- 
lowing an illness of only a week. He 





John B. Allen 
leader of Soft Wheat Millers. 


Soft Wheat Millers Association. Mr. Al- 
len is a former president of the Pied- 
mont Millers Association. 


Retiring president of the Potomac 
States Bakers Association is Curry C. 
Hall, Portsmouth, Va. J. Arthur Nolde, 
Richmond, Va., was named to succeed 
Mr. Hall at the recent convention of the 
association in Baltimore. 


was 82 years old and one of the first 
graduates of Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, Ala. 


GREETER 

Benson Skelton, manager Tallahassee 
(Fla.) Bakeries, Inc., has been appointed 
chairman of the Tallahassee Chamber of 
Commerce committee on membership and 
hospitality. He is secretary of the Flor- 
ida State Bakers Association. 


A WEDDING 

Neal Farrar, manager St. Petersburg, 
Fla., plant of Bell Bakeries, was mar- 
ried on Dec. 31 to Miss Mary L. Jerni- 
gan, of Tampa, Fla. 


OPENS OFFICE 

Philip A. 
made New England representative for 
both the Kansas Milling Co. and the 
Minneapolis Milling Co., has opened his 


Eaton, who was recently 


office in the Grain & Flour Exchange 
Building, at 177 Milk Street, Boston. 


IN BOSTON 

William R. Morris, Jr., Buffalo sales 
department of Washburn Crosby Co., 
eastern division of General Mills, Inc., 
was in Boston last week. 


IN NEW YORK 

F. S. Birkenmeyer, vice president at 
Buffalo for the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent a few 
days recently in the New York market. 


CHICAGO VISITORS 

Kenneth B. Jeffris, secretary and sales 
manager of Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., 
Janesville, Wis; H. Lee Thompson, sales 
manager Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
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Curry C. Hall 
retiring president 


Herman C. Balsiger, organizer and un- 
til a few months ago general manager of 
Advance Baking Co., Kansas City, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Kansas City Schulze Baking Co. plant, 
a division of Interstate Bakeries Corp. 
Mr. Balsiger took over his new duties 
Feb. 23. 

Gene Smith, for many years manager 
of the Kansas City plant, will move to 


March 18, 1942 


Herman C, Balsiger 


. in new job... 


the Pacific Coast to assume new duties 
there with the Interstate company. 

Mr. Balsiger was in sales promotion 
work for the Schulze company about 10 
years ago. In 1934 he organized the Ad- 
vance Baking Co. co-operative enterprise 
which still is active in Kansas City. Pre- 
vious to his first association with the 
Schulze firm he was for many years in 
the grocery business. 


Otherwise 


Kansas; Gordon B. Wood, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; H. W. 
Kuhlmann, Kuhlmann & Meyer Milling 
Co., California, Mo., and Frank Hutch- 
inson, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Elevator Co., were Chicago visitors last 
week. 


Terminal 


CHINSKI VISITOR 

Frank E. Church, president B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Chicago, visited the 
offices of the Chinski Trading Corp., New 
York representative for the mill, during 
an eastern business trip. 


BACK FROM FLORIDA 

J. J. Kelly, Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, 
returned early last week from a visit to 
his winter home in Florida. 


AT MARQUETTE 

George L. Faber, Chicago manager 
King Midas Flour Mills, spent the last 
week end visiting friends at Marquette, 
Mich. He formerly traveled that terri- 
tory. 
IN FLOUR BUSINESS 

George A. Beck has become associated 
with J. E. Fagan in the flour business, 
with offices at 520 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, and will represent the Na- 
tional Milling Co. He formerly was 
with Standard Brands, Inc., and at one 
time was also in the baking business in 
Chicago. 


WINTER VACATION 


H. H. Hanneman, general auditor of 
the Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has gone to Venice, Fla., for an extended 
winter vacation. Accompanying him is 
Mrs. Hanneman. They will be guests 


of their daughter, Mrs. Clyde Higel, 
who is mayor of Venice. Mrs. Higel 
also is active in community affairs, and 
is now serving as president of the wom- 
an’s club of that place. 


BAKERY MANAGER 

S. J. Joss, widely known food execu- 
tive, has been elected secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the pioneer H, Piper 
Co., Chicago, wholesale baker of “Old 
Settler” breads and sweet goods. 


WINTER*SPORTSMAN 

Don Rogers, vice president and sales 
manager of the Atkinson Milling (o., 
Minneapolis, who has been enjoying the 
winter sports at Sun Valley, Idaho, is 
expected home late this week. 


IN FLORIDA 

C. L. Grandy, salesmanager for the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, is vacationing in Florida. 


ROUNDS OF VISITS 

A. L. president Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, passed 
through Kansas City early last week on 
his way to the central states for many 
days of visiting with trade connections. 


Jacobson, 


CALIFORNIA VACATION 

R. W. Goodell, executive vice president 
of the Commander-Larabee Milling 0» 
Minneapolis, left this week for a vacation 
trip to southern California. 


KANSAS WEDDING 

De Lore Snowden, son of Alfred Snow- 
den, of the New Era Milling Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas, and Mrs. Snowden, 
was married at Topeka, Kansas, March 
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Arthur E. Grawert 


. recalls the bread of World Warl.. 


Arthur E. Grawert of the bakery sales 
division of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, who for the past year has 
been assistant program chairman of the 
American Society of: Bakery Engineers, 
and who now has been appointed pro- 
gram chairman for the 1943 convention, 
has been a member of the society almost 
since its beginning and has attended near- 
He joined the 
Pillsbury sales organization immediately 
following his graduation in 1917 from the 
University of Minnesota, where he ma- 
jored in economics and political science. 


ly all its conventions. 


He attended Dunwoody Institute before en- 
tering military service during World War I 
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R. K. Stritzinger 
named as alternate 


and again following that war. He was 
graduated from the American Institute of 
Baking, in Chicago, with the April class in 
1924. Problems bakers face in the ex- 
panding United States military services 
remind Mr. Grawert of some of his own 
troubles during World War I, when he 
was for 18 months in charge of a baking 
company in France. In those days, Lieu- 
tenant Grawert often had to make his own 
potato ferment for baking, lacking a sup- 
ply of yeast. He recalls how French 
civilians thought that the American Army 
bread was cake, since they had only dark 
breads during wartime. 


At the meeting of the Board of Gov- 


William F. Gossadge 


heads engineers 


ernors of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation held recently in Chicago, R. K. 
Stritzinger, assistant general manager and 
director of the Continental Baking Co., 
New York, was elected as an alternate 
to Governor-at-Large M. Lee Marshall. 


William F. Gossadge, Grocers Baking 
Co., Louisville, Ky., was elected presi- 
dent of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers at the annual convention of the 
organization in Chicago, March 9-12. 


William J. Elliott, western trafic man- 
ager for the Great Lakes Transit Corp., 
at Minneapolis, will retire on April 1. 





William J. Elliott 


going into rétirement 


Mr. Elliott is probably one of the best- 
known transportation men in the North- 
west. He joined the Great Northern 
road in St. Paul in 1898, but two years 
later became the representative of the 
Western Transit Co., the lake line aux- 
iliary of the New York Central road. In 
1915, when the lake lines were divorced 
from the railroads, they were all taken 
over by W. J. Conners, of Buffalo, and 
amalgamated into the Great Lakes Tran- 
sit Corp. Mr. Elliott continued with the 
new owners, and, as the line’s western 
representative, is well-known to all north- 
He is 72 years of age, 
and feels he is entitled to a rest. 


western shippers. 





14, to Miss Margery Morris, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. Harold T. Morris, of 
Topeka, but until recently of Arkansas 
City. Mr. Snowden, graduate of North- 
western University, has been associated 
with the New Era Milling Co., but has 
been taking instruction in army aviation 
and recently was transferred to San 
Antonio, where he will assume duties as 
a flying instructor. 
OUT OF BROKERAGE BUSINESS 
James E. Coolbroth, Sr., a former 
northwestern flour salesman who recent- 
ly has been in the brokerage business in 
Louisville, Ky., has disposed of his in- 
terest in that company, on account of 
poor health, and is now associated with 
the Boone Gardiner Nurseries, Louisville. 


ON HIS WAY HOME 


Harry Larsen, of Habel, Armbruster 
& Larsen Co., Chicago, is on his way 
home from a vacation trip to Florida. 
He expects to stop off at Memphis, 
Tenn., a few days to visit his brother, 
Major Fred Larsen, Jr. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN AND AMERICAN 
WHEAT REPORTED MOVING 
FROM U. S. INTO MEXICO 


Winniprec, Man.—Reports from La- 
redo, Texas, indicate a heavy movement 
of American and Canadian wheat is now 
in progress through Laredo to Mexico. 
Shipments, under control of the Mexican 
government, were said to have reached 
a total of 92 carloads in one day last 
week. 

It is believed here that some of the 
Canadian wheat referred to may have 


some connection with the purchases of 
Canadian wheat credited to United States 
buyers during January and early Feb- 
ruary. 
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PAUL A. DUCHAINE 

Paul A. Duchaine, founder and retired 
head of My Bread Baking Co., New 
Bedford, Mass., died March 5 at his 
He retired in 1922 


after having developed a one-man bak- 


home in that city. 


ing business into a wholesale bakery 
serving a large part of New England. 
He is survived by his widow, a son, 
Joseph P. Duchaine, now president of 


the baking company, and two daughters. 


KENNETH VANCE CHAPPEL 

Kenneth Vance Chappel, 50, for 11 
years traffic manager for the Grandin 
Milling Co., Jamestown, N. Y., died in 
the U. S. Veterans Hospital at Aspin- 
wall, Pa., March 10. 


FRANK C. SOULE 

Frank C. Soule, 80, president of the 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y., from 
1909 to 1928 when the firm was pur- 
chased by the Borden Milk Co., died at 
his winter home in. St. Augustine, Fla., 
March 14. 

Mr. Soule entered the employ of Mer- 
rell & Soule, food products manufactur- 
ers, at the age of 18, and was admitted 
to partnership in the firm three years 
later. He became active head and presi- 
dent of the company in 1909. The Mer- 


rell-Soule Co. is now operated as a Bor- 
den Co. plant. 

Mr. Soule was well known among cat- 
tle breeders for the development of a 
Holstein-Frisian pure-bred cattle known 
as the Vanderkamp Herd. 


R. P. GATES, SR. 

R. P. Gates, Sr., 52, superintendent of 
the Victor Chemical Works, Nashville, 
Tenn., for 19 years, died March 12 at the 
St. Thomas Hospital there shortly after 
he had collapsed while bowling. He had 
been employed as a chemist with Victor’s 
plant in Chicago Heights, IIl., for eight 
years before he became superintendent 
at Nashville. Mr. Gates was born in 
Wilmette, Ill, and attended the Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Urbana. When the 
United States entered the first World 
War in 1917 he obtained a leave of 
absence from the Victor Chemical com- 
pany to serve for 18 months in the 
army’s chemical warfare division in 
France. 

MRS. SARAH SELIGMANN 

Mrs. Sarah Seligmann, 83, widow of 
Albert Seligmann, who founded the flour 
jobbing firm of Albert Seligmann & Co. 
in 1868, died March 12. She was the 
mother of Louis W. and Reuben S. Selig- 
mann, who have carried on the business 
since the death of their father. She was 
also the sister of the late David R. 
Strauss, a partner of Mr. Seligman for 
many years. 

A. L. EVANS 

A. L. Evans, former general agent 
for the New York Central System at 
Minneapolis, but who retired several 
years ago, died March 15. Before the 


railroads and their connecting lake lines 
were divorced, Mr. Evans was the north- 
western representative of the Western 
Transit Co., and was particularly active 
during the years when spring wheat mills 


were heavy flour exporters. 


WILLIAM C, WHEELOCK 

William C. Wheelock, for 30 years a 
member of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, and a former director, died 
March 15, of a heart attack. 
former secretary of the futures associa- 


He was a 


tion. 
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PRIZE DRAWINGS STOPPED 

BirMINGHAM, ALA. Cosby-Hodges 
Milling Co., 1501 First Avenue South, 
engaged in the sale and distribution of 
flour, stipulated with the Federal Trade 
Commission to cease supplying others with 
prize drawing cards or other lottery de- 
vices, either with assortments of flour or 
other merchandise, or separately, which 
devices are to be or may be used in 
selling or distributing such flour or other 
merchandise to the public. 
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GETS PILLSBURY WHEAT AWARD 
Vautiey Ciry, N. D. 
of Cavalier, N. 


Andrew Robbie, 
D., has been presented 
with the new Philip W. Pillsbury award 
for the best wheat grown in North Da- 
kota during the 1941 crop year. The 
wheat was judged at the North Dakota 
Winter Show which closed here March 
14. Robbie exhibited wheat of the Re- 
nown variety, weighing 66 lbs per meas- 
ured bushel, which he grew on his Pem- 
bina County farm. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales spotted in the South- 
west last week, with some good sales made 
near the middle of the week, but the whole 
thing adding up only to 92% of capacity, 
compared with 48% the previous week and 
50% a year ago. 

Most of the business done March 11 and 
12, and then the volume of the individual 
sales not as large as expected from the type 
of buyers in the market. Other buyers mere- 
ly filled in, no sizable speculative buying 
being evident, 

Rise in the government wheat price and 
lowering of the subsidy took the spark out 
of export sales. Another small deterrent in 
export negotiations was the embargo of the 
port of New Orleans, through which very 
little flour is exported, and a rumor of the 
same action at Galveston, which was found 
to be false. Lack of shipping space is af- 
fecting this business sharply. 

Clears easier, but not enough to move them 
much more freely. Operations slightly bet- 
ter, 

Quotations, March 14: established brands 
family flour $6.90@7.15, bakers short patent 
$5.85@6.10, 959% $5.70@5.90, straight $5.60 
@5.80, first clear $4@4.20, second clear $3.70 
@3.95, low grade $3.60@3.75. 

Oklahoma City: Buying a little more ac- 
tive, sales averaging 41% compared with 27 
last week and 40 year ago. Though largely 
domestic, there was some export business, 
shipments going to Americas. Domestic 
sales divided 40 to bakers, 60 to family 
trade. Operation 62%, same as last week. 
Prices closed unchanged. Quotations, March 
14: hard wheat short patent $6.80@7.85, 
soft wheat short patent $6.80@7.85, stand- 
ard patent $6.50@7.45, bakers extra fancy 
$e @6.35, bakers short patent $6.10@6.20, 
bakers standard $6.05@6.15. 

Omaha: Larger bookings, mostly bakery 
orders, latter part of week. Sales 25% to 
70% capacity. Shipping directions on for- 
mer contracts generally small. Mills oper- 
ated five to six days, producing 27,000 bbls. 
Quotations, March 14: family faney short 
patent $6.45@6.75, standard patent $5.85@ 
6.15, bakers short patent $5.85@6.15, stand- 
ard ‘patent $5.60@5.90. 

Wichita: Prices steady to slightly lower; 
sales good for this season, ranging from 20 
to 50%, directions from 70 to 80%. 

Hutchinson: Business volume negligible, 
with new bookings limited to single cars. 
Interest entirely lacking. Shipping direc- 
tions fairly satisfactory. 

Salina: Demand continues at low ebb, 
with prices about unchanged. Shipping di- 
rections considerably better. 





Texas: Demand continues very light, sales 
10% to 25% of capacity, with different mills 
about all in home territory. Export sales 
to Latin America, which had expanded, now 
checked by lack of vessel room, which also 
interferes with shipment of sales already 
made, Operations slightly off in some cases, 
but still probably average around 50% of 
capacity. Prices practically unchanged, but 
millfeed sharply higher. Quotations, March 
13: family flour 48's, extra high patent $7 
@7.60, high patent $6.50@7.10, standard 
bakers 98's $6@6.30; first clears, sacked, 
$4.80@5, delivered Texas common _ points 
or Galveston domestic rate. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Market strength March 12-13 
created a little buying interest; otherwise 
it would have been another very dull week. 
However, temporary strength those days 
caused some eastern buyers to fill out their 
holdings. One order for 25,000 bbls reported 
booked, and there were two or three orders 
for 5,000 bbls each. Remainder made up of 
one- and two-car orders, but enough busi- 
ness done to bring spring wheat sales up to 
about 76% of capacity, compared with 27% 
week earlier, and 75% year ago. Market 
since subsided and, apparently, settled into 
same old rut. 

Shipping directions still hard to get as 
ever. Despite fact that mills have much 
more business on their books than normal, 
they are having difficulty getting enough 
directions to run on, A lot of business 
long past due and carrying charges being 
assessed, but buyers have paper profit in 
these old purchases and are not worrying. 
Disturbing factor is that some mills, anxious 
for directions, are said to be naming very 
low prices for prompt shipment business. 

Exporting mills having difficulty getting 
vessel space for shipment to Cuba and other 
island markets. One vessel cleared last week 
on which each mill loaded 500 bags, but sev- 
eral thousand more backed up and awaiting 
clearance, with no relief in sight. 

Quotations, March 17: established brands 
of family patent $6.50@6.75, spring first 
patent $6.30@6.45, standard patent $6.10@ 
6.20, fancy clear $5.90@6.05, first clear $5.60 
@ 5.85, second clear $3.90@4.40, whole wheat 
$6@6.05, graham standard $5@5.55. 

Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 
were in operation March 17: Atkinson, King 
Midas, Minneapolis (one mill), Northwestern 
Consolidated A, Pillsbury South A, Durum A, 
Graham and Phoenix, Russell-Miller, Wash- 
burn Crosby A, C, F, Rye and Whole Wheat. 

Interior Mills, Including Duluth: Another 


lifeless week, buyers not interested in new 
purchases and extremely slow about order- 
ing out flour already bought. Many con- 
tracts overdue, on which carrying charges 
accruing. Mixed car demand for feed good, 
leaving little to be applied against contracts 
or to supply current shipping demand; 
prices sharply higher. 

Duluth: Quotations, March 14: first pat- 
ent $6.80, second patent $6.60, first clear 
$6.20. 

THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: The first few days of last week 
were just a repetition of dullness prevailing 
for about a month. However, the last few 
days there was some improvement due to 
the advancing market. Buying not gen- 
eral, but more numerous sales for one and 
two car lots, and a few of 1,000 and 1,500 
bbls. Only a slight improvement in shipping 
directions. Mills seem quite concerned about 
this, and are wiring their representatives 
for more active work to obtain shipping 
instructions. Another quiet week for family 
flour. Sales and deliveries at a low ebb. 
Quotations, March 14: spring top patent 
$6.10@6.60, standard patent $5.90@6.40, first 
clear $5.55@5.90, second clear $3.85@4.30, 
family flour $8.20@8.35; hard winter short 
patent $6.05@6.40, 95% patent $5.85@6.15, 
first clear $4.65@5.20; soft winter short 
patent $5.90@6.25, standard patent $5.80@ 
6.10, first clear $4.70@5.25. 


St. Louis: Just a slight improvement no- 
ticeable in bookings of new contracts. A 
few scattered 1,000-bbl lots put on the 
books by the baking trade. Car lot orders 
some better than of late. Time of shipment 
running from prompt to 120 days. Demand 
for clears, both soft and hard, fell off. No 
change in price differential. Jobbers advise 
practically no change in the situation of 
recent date. Specifications light. Quota- 
tions, March 14: soft wheat short patent 
$6.25@7.15, straight $5.55@5.95, first clear 
$4.90@5.40; hard wheat short patent $5.50 
@6.20, 95% $5.35@5.85, first clear $4.55@ 
4.95, spring wheat top patent $5.70@6.20, 
standard patent $5.55@5.95, first clear $5.40 


ae >. 





Toledo: Some pick-up in sales and opera- 
tion since recent low point; nothing of 
considerable volume, but indications of re- 
covery from extreme lethargic condition ap- 
parent. So many of larger buyers con- 
tracted ahead for balance of crop year that 
another big buying movement not expected. 
Toledo bid for No, 2 red wheat, 26c rate 
points to New York, March 13, was $1.27%, 
or 2%c under Chicago May future. Quota- 
tions, March 13: soft winter wheat standard 
patent $5.95@6.05; locally made springs, 
high gluten $6.75, bakers patent $6.50, hard 
winter wheat bakers patent $6.40, in 98's, 
f.o.b. Toledo or mill. 

Cincinnati: Demand exceedingly quiet, 
with practically no change in prices or con- 
ditions in the past month; supplies ample 
on all grades. Quotations, March 14: spring 
short patent family $7@7.25, standard pat- 
ent $6.50@6.75, first clear $5.50@5.75, hard 
winter short patent family $6.50@6.75, stand- 
ard patent $6@6.25, first clear $5.50@5.75, 
soft winter patert $6@6.25, standard pat- 
ent $5.75@6, first clear $5@5.25. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: A slight improvement noted in 
demand and in actual contracts, but largely 
of a fill-in character. As a whole, the trade 
is fairly well booked, but some units placed 
orders of substantial size for grades which 
had been allowed to run down or were over- 
looked during the check-ups since the first 
of the year. There also is a more pro- 
nounced indication of a letdown in shipping 
directions. Clears firm after the recent 
decline in price. Hoarding by consumers is 
being less and less a factor, which is very 
sharply reflected in a sharp drop in demand 
from the family trade. Foreign operations 
routine. Prices unchanged, 

Quotations, March 14: spring fancy pat- 
ent $8.40@8.50 bbl, top bakery patent $6.75 
@6.85, standard patent $6.65@6.75, spring 
straights $6.55@6.65, spring first clears $5.95 
@6.05, soft winter short patent $7@7.10, 
pastry $5.85@5.95. 

New York: Improved business recorded, 
as nearly every office had some sales. While 
a great number were of small size, fre- 
quently amounting only to a car or two, 
occasionally general volume was _ reported, 
induced by action in Washington which 
buyers felt presaged higher prices. There- 
fore, although consumption of baked goods 
continues poor, orders placed for near-by 
shipment at bargain prices, and for 120 days 
at higher levels. While the general run of 
sales emphasized spring wheat flours, with 
a fair inquiry on Kansas, a scattered turn- 
over of Texas grades also shown, even 
though these now transported all rail. Di- 
rections only fair, with no change in the 
warehouse situation. 

Quotations, March 14: spring high glutens 
$6.85@7.15, standard patents $6.40@6.75, 
clears $6.10@6.40, Texas high glutens $6.45 
@6.55, Kansas high glutens $6.40@6.60, 95's 
$6.35@6.45; soft winter straights, $6@6.50. 

Boston: New business scarcer than ever 
and mill agents report an almost complete 
lack of interest in the trade. Market 
strength has developed following congres- 
sional action in the House of Representatives 
in support of the mill to eliminate com- 
modity sales below parity; prices up 10c bbl, 
although there is no net change. This was 
no temptation to buyers who have all the 
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flour they need booked for the next six 
months, and these are in the majority. 
Scattered sales reported, but of minimum 
car lot size and the bulk of business ac- 
counted for by jobbers to replenish supplies. 
No particular emphasis on any one type. 
Family business equally as dull as bakery 
business. Mill agents worked hard to get 
in shipping directions, but results mediocre. 
Prices unchanged. Quotations, March 13: 
spring high glutens $7.10@7.25, short pat- 
ents $6.85@7.05, standard patents $6.70@ 
6.85, first clears $6.35@6.55; southwestern 
short patents $6.70@6.85, standard patents 
$6.50@6.70, Texas short patents $6.85@7.05, 
standard patents $6.70@6.85, soft winter 
patents $6.40@6.70, straights $6.20@6.40, 
clears $5.95@6.20. 

Baltimore: Prices unchanged; demand 
about steady; receipts, 17,101 bbls, a de- 
crease of 4,058 bbls from last week. Quo- 
tations, March 14: spring first patent $6.90@ 
7.15, standard $6.65@6.85, hard winter short 
patent $6.55@6.75, 95% $6.35@6.60, soft win- 
ter short patent $6.70@7.40, straight $5.30 
@ 5.65. 


Philadelphia: Market has maintained a 
steady tone, but now shows some strength 
due to the advance in wheat, and prices 
have advanced about 5c on most grades. 
Jobbers and bakers manifest only moderate 
interest and business is limited, as buyers 
and sellers are apart in their ideas of value. 
Quotations, March 14: spring wheat short 
patent $6.75@6.95 bbl, standard patent $6.65 
@6.75, first spring clear $6.20@6.30, hard 
winter short patent $6.50@6.70, 95% $6.35 
@6.50, soft winter straights $5.70@6.05. 


Pittsburgh: General tone much better; 
sales on upward trend; average sized bakers 
principal buyers, with allotments held to 
limited lots of spring wheat and hard win- 
ters. Prices, showing little change, inclined 
to be easier. Bread bakers leading takers 
of southwestern hard winters due to the 
favorable price differential. Family flour 
demand continues satisfactory. Consumers 
of soft winters bought in moderate lots, 
except for cracker backers who are well 
supplied. Clears and packaged buckwheat 
and pancake flours in brisk demand. Ship- 
ping directions good. Quotations, March 14: 
spring short patent $6.85@7.15, standard 
patent $6.65@6.85, hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@6.65, standard patent $6.30@6.45, 
low protein hard winter standard patent 
$6.25@6.35, spring clears $6.40@6.65, soft 
winters $5.15@5.35, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Slight upturn in wheat 
prices brought a little more business, but 
volume was not large, as buyers’ ideas of 
prices were under selling price of millers. 
Southwestern hard wheats continued in best 
demand, with other types dull. Some re- 
sale flour on market at discount in prices 
and some sales made for quick delivery. 
Shipping directions good, likewise deliveries. 
Bread and cake production slightly off, par- 
ticularly former. Prices 5@1l0c bbl higher. 

Quotations, March 14: hard spring wheat 
family patent $7.20@7.50, first patent $7@ 
7.20, standard patent $6.70@6.90, fancy clear 
$5.90@6.10, second clear $5.30@5.70; hard 
winter wheat family patent $6.30@6.55, bak- 
ers short patent $6.05@6.30, 95% $5.85@6.05, 
first clear $4.85@5.45, second clear $4.45@ 
4.75; soft wheat short patent $6.65@7.25, 
straight $5.90@6.25, first clear $5@5.35. 

Atlanta: New business continues sluggish, 
buyers feeling that market offers no in- 
centive to making commitments. Trading 
with blenders just about at standstill, inter- 
est in all grades very poor. Shipping direc- 
tions to them slow to just fair. Family 
flour dealers stayed out even when attrac- 
tive offers were made. Majority have good 
supplies on hand and report stocks moving 
very slowly to retailers. Only spotted small 
orders came in. Deliveries slow. Sales to 
bakers also very light and limited to scat- 
tered small amounts. Some cracker flour 
purchased. Movement on contracts fair to 
pretty good. Prices unchanged to 5c up, 
family flour showing the increase. Pacific 
Coast flour down 10c. 

Quotations, March 14: spring wheat bak- 
ers short patent $6.85@7.15, standard pat- 
ent $6.75@6.95, straight $6.65@6.85, first 
bakery clear $6.45@6.65; hard winter wheat 
family short patent $7.45@7.65, fancy pat- 
ent $7.05@7.25, standard patent $7.05@7.25, 
special or low grade $6.65@6.85, 95% $6.80 
@7, bakery short patent $6.45@6.65, stand- 
ard patent $6.35@6.55, straight $6.25@6.45, 
first bakery clear $5.95; low protein 95% 
$6.10@6.20, bulk; first clear $5.10@5.20, 
bulk; second clear $4.65@4.85, bulk; soft 
wheat family short patent $7.60@7.80, fancy 
patent $7.20@7.40, standard patent $7.20@ 
7.40, special or low grade $6.80@7, 95% 
$6.85@7.05; soft wheat short patent, bulk 
basis $6.10@6.45; soft wheat 95% $5.85@ 
6.20, bulk; straight $5.75@6.10, bulk; fancy 
cut-off $5.35@5.45, bulk; first clear $5.05@ 
5.20, bulk; second clear $4.80@5, bulk; Pa- 
cific Coast soft wheat 95% $6.10, bulk; hard 
wheat low protein 95% $5.90, bulk, both all 
rail f.o.b. Atlanta; self-rising family flour 
quoted 25c higher. 


Nashville: New sales continue in small 
lots, and as a rule the majority of buyers 
not interested in making new purchases at 
any price, They are still confused over 
world-wide conditions, and until something 
happens that would create interest, they 
indicate that they will continue to buy on 
a day-to-day basis. 

Merchants, jobbers and retailers in the 
South and Southeast report that the demand 
is very disappointing for this season; how- 
ever, they, too, have limited their pur- 
chases to immediate requirements, as they 
believe prices might be lower. In several 
instances, roads have been impassable due 
to very wet weather and farming has been 
held up; however, now that spring weather 
seems to be on the way, an improvement 
is expected. Bakers made few new pur- 
chases, as they are carrying moderate stocks 
and have flour booked some 90 days ahead. 
Their sales have been very good and they 














have been content to order out flour against 
contract. 

Most inquiries are for the better grades 
of flour, indicating that money is more plen- 
tiful due probably to defense projects anj 
more jobs available. Lower grades lagging 
behind. Shipments from the mills fair. 
Prices about unchanged from a week ago, 
Quotations, March 14: soft winter wheat 
short patent $6.75@7.45, standard patent 
$6.45@6.75, fancy patent $6.15@6.45, clears 
$5.85@6.15, hard winter wheat short patent 
$6.40 @6.85, standard patent $6.10@46.40, 
spring wheat short patent $6.85@7.45, stand- 
ard patent $6.55@6.85. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remain very quiet. New 
business being confined to domestic trade, 
Larger buyers well covered for some time 
to come and as flour is moving rather slowly 
in retail channels they are not inclined to 
add to their commitments. Nothing new 
in the export situation. The last export 
sale of several weeks ago is now all out of 
the way and most of it on the way, and 
nothing new developing in that direction. 
Interior mills continue to do a good rail 
business with the Middle West and South- 
east. Terminal mills again curtailing opera- 
tion due to lack of new business. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, March 14: 
family patent $7.20@7.45, bluestem $74 7.20, 
straight soft white $5.75@5.90, pastry $5.75 
@5.90, Dakota $7.20@7.35, Montana $5.80 
@6.90. 

Portland: Government again after flour 
at week’s close, with request for offers on 
five different grades, totaling 40,000 bbls. 
Offers for acceptance by midnight Friday. 
All mills apparently interested in offering, 
although it is anticipated offers wil! be 
slightly lower in price due to a _ recession 
in wheat prices. Top offers around $4.45 on 
last business, 

Exclusive of this trade, new bookings }im- 
ited. Domestic buyers well taken care of 
for several months, but shipping instruc- 
tions coming in slowly. Fair business con- 
tinues in Middle West and Southeas: by 
interior mills. Export business limited to 
South America and amounts moving there 
small. Subsidy reduced 10c bbl to $1.25 
bbl; Philippine subsidy continues at 90c bbl, 
latter for some unknown reason. 

Quotations, March 14: export. straights 
$4.50@4.60, soft wheat straights $4.70@ 4.80; 
f.o.b. mill, all Montana §$6.35@6.55; blue- 
stem bakers, unbleached $6.30@6.50, blue- 
stem bakers $6.05@6.25, Big Bend bluestem 
$6.05@6.25, cake $7.95@8.15, pastry $5.20@ 
5.40, pie $5.20@5.40, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6@6.20; whole wheat, 100% $5.85@5.05, 
graham $5.40@5.60, cracked wheat $5.10@ 
5.60. 


San Francisco: Prices unchanged, wit! no 
interest shown by bakers in buying; sales 
for small scattered lots only and deliveries 
only fair. Quotations, March 14: eastern 
family patents $8.80@9, California family 
patents $8.60@8.80, Oregon-Washington hlue- 
stem blends $6.20@6.40, northern hard wheat 
patents $6.10@6.30, pastry $5.40@5.60, Da- 
kota standard patents $6.50@6.70, Idaho 
hard wheat patents $6.20@6.40, Montana 
spring wheat patents $6.30@6.50, Montana 
standard patents $6@6.20, California blue- 
stem patents $5.75@5.80, California pastry 
$5.30 @5.50. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Buyers of spring wheat 
flour are booking future business, but the 
quantities are small. Mixed cars are sold 
more for the millfeed they contain than the 
flour. Competitive conditions are unsutis- 
factory and prices accepted in some cases 
simply cannot make the mill any _ profit 
Lists are unchanged. Quotations, March 14: 
top patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.50, bakers 
$4.30, in 98's, jute, car lots, net cash, track, 
Toronto-Montreal territory. 

Spring wheat flour export business is fair 
New bookings were made in the middle of 
the week by the British Ministry of Food, 
but it is understood that the quantity was 
less than on former occasions. The West 
Indies were also in the market. The iiffi- 
culty of finding sufficient shipping space to 
latter markets is worrying mills. No trade 
of consequence in any other direction de- 
veloped. Asking prices are down 3d from 
a week ago. Quotations, March 14: vitamin- 
ized flour for shipment to the United King- 
dom 28s 6d per 280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b. March- 


April Canadian seaboard ports; 28s 94, 
United States ports. 

Ontario winter wheat flour business is 
practically at a standstill. Wheat is unob- 
tainable. Some mills are getting a little 
by truck. Exports are handicapped by the 


high price of flour and lack of shipping. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, March 
14: Ontario winter wheat flour $5.25% 5.35 
bbl, in second-hand jute bags, Montreal 
no quotation for export available. 

Ontario winter wheat is scarce. The price 
is at the ceiling, namely, $1.26 bu, sis 
Montreal, of which the equivalent is £1.12 
@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points, accor ing 
to freights. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour, in terms of wheat, totaled roushl) 
800,000 bus and included about 200,000 bus 
for the West Indies. The remainder went 
to the United Kingdom. New domesti 
flour sales during the week were small, but 
both Canadian and United States milling 
interests were credited with support in the 
Winnipeg wheat futures market. Milling 
demand for cash wheat was not active and 
sales were limited. Quotations, March 14 
top patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boundary. 
$5.30, cottons; seconds, $4.80; second pat- 
ents to bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: Export interest in westert 
Canadian flour offerings continues extremeld 
small. Freight situation on the north Pa- 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 

















Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 

Spring first patent .......... $6.10@ 6.60 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.90@ 6.40 
Spring first clear ............ 5.55@ 5.90 
Hard winter short patent..... 6.05@ 6.40 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 5.85@ 6.15 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.65@ 5.20 
Soft winter short patent..... 5.90@ 6.25 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.80@ 6.10 
Soft winter first clear ....... 4.70@ 5.25 
Rye flour, white ...........+. 4.65@ 4.85 
Rye flour, dark ........++e+- 3.70@ 4.15 

Seattle (98's) 8S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... $7.20@7.45 $8.60@8.80 
Soft winter straight... 5.75@5.90 ....@.... 
PRStry oc ccccccvccces 5.75@5.90 5.40@5.60 


*Includes near-by straights. 
{Tuesday prices. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio 




















Minneapolis Kansas City 8t. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
$6.30@ 6.45 eee, ee $5.70@ 6.20 $6.75@ 6.85 $6.85@ 7.15 $6.90@ 7.15 $6.75@ 6.95 $6.85@ 7.05 $7.00@ 7.25 $6.85@ 7.45 
6.10@ 6.20 wer Pere 5.55@ 5.95 6.65@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.75 6.65@ 6.85 6.65@ 6.75 6.70@ 85 6.50@ 6.75 6.55@ 6.85 
5.60@ 5.85 osee@ocee 5.40@ 5.85 5.95@ 6.05 6.10@ 6.40 re ee 6.20@ 6.30 6.354 5.50@ 5.75 ee ee 
we ee 5.85@ 6.10 5.50@ 6.20 oMeser 6.40@ 6.60 6.55@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.70 6.70@ 6.85 6.50@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.85 
" iPee 5.70@ 5.90 5.35@ 5.85 Se 6.35@ 6.45 6.35@ 6.60 6.35@ 6.50 6.50@ 6.70 6.00@ 5 6.10@ 6.40 
ee ee 4.00@ 4.20 4.55@ 4.95 ones sacs ee? Peres ob be es beets ees in eaess« 5.50@ 5.75 ‘one 
oceeéans ee 6.25@ 7.15 7.00@ 7.10 a ee 6.70@ 7.40 ee eee 6.40@ 6.70 6.00@ 6.25 6.75@ 
a Peer oe cece 5.50@ 5.95 Te eT 6.00@ 6.50 *5.30@ 5.65 *5.70@ 6.05 6.20@ 6.40 5.75@ 6.00 6.45@ f 
TT. Oe em 4.90@ 5.40 er Pees we rere t Pere Se Te 5.95@ 6.20 5.00@ 5.25 5.85@ 6.15 
4.40@ 4.80 cone Monee o++-@ 5.35 --@ 5.70 4.95@ 5.35 ooee@ &.30 5.30@ 6.45 00a Monee 4.50@ 4.75 eee saee 
3.60@ 4.10 se wee @ 4.65 ..+-@ 5.00 ae eee .e++@ 4.60 ere PTT, a eces -++-@ 4.00 ee Per 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto ** Winnipeg Toronto ** Winnipeg 
a. ere $7.20@ 7.35 $6.50@ 6.70 Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $....@6.30 Spring exports§ ...... . 28s 6d 
Montana ...... 6.80@ 6.90 6.00@ 6.20 Spring second pat... ....@4.50 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% pats.t. .$5.25@5.35 
Spring first clearf... ....@3.40 ....@.... 


River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 198-Ib jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 





cific gives shippers practically no opportu- 
nity to seek outlets for their grinds. 

Outside of special orders for the armed 
forces, mill branches here are finding little 
encouragement for business in the immedi- 
ate future. There are still hopes that some 
business may be worked to Central and 
South American countries, but here again 
the question of freight space is a major 
problem. 

Domestic 
ported only fair. 


hard wheat flour buying is re- 
This slowness is accounted 
for to some extent by the fact that the 
new government-approved vitamin flour is 
scheduled to come from the milling plants 
about April 1. In anticipation of a heavy 
demand for this new grind, which has at- 
tracted considerable public interest in view 
of the trend towards vitamin foods recently, 
dealers are not placing orders for any more 
ordinary flour than will carry them through 
this month. : 

Cash car quotations on hard wheat flour 
are steady, first patents in cotton 98's being 
worth $5.40 and bakers patents on the same 
basis at $5, with smaller lots worth 20c 
more. Ontario pastry is still moving to the 
trade at $7.60, with supplies reported fair. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, March 17 


Minneapolis: Market topsy-turvy, with 
bran so scarce it is bringing premium of 
$1@1.50 over midds. and 50c over red dog. 
Mills buyers instead of sellers, and number 
of mixers also in market for bran. Diffi- 
culty is that mills are not running, due to 
shortage in shipping directions on flour, and 
are away behind on deliveries against old 
contracts. Bran here sold as high as $36.50, 
well above Chicago trading basis. No sur- 
plus to force prices down in sight as yet. 
Under circumstances, mills naturally pay 
little attention to bids for forward ship- 
ment at discount under spot; bran $36.50, 
std. midds. $35, flour midds. $35.50, red dog 
$36. 

Kansas City: 
$36.50. 

Oklahoma City: Demand good, shorts par- 
ticularly strong; $2 increase in all classes; 
bran $1.85@1.90 per bag of 100 lbs, mill run 
$1.99@1.95, shorts $1.95@2. 

Omaha: Demand much heavier; bran 
$34.25@35, brown shorts $36.50, gray shorts 
and flour midds, $37@38, red dog $39. 

Wichita: Demand good and orders must 
be booked ahead; prices higher; bran $35, 
Shorts $37@ 37.50. 

Hutchinson: Active; trend strong; supply 
inadequate; bran $34.25, mill run $35.40, 
gray shorts $36.50 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina; Demand exceptionally good; trend 
sharply higher; supply of bran adequate but 
shorts extremely scarce; basis Kansas City: 
std. bran $34.50@35, gray shorts $37@37.50. 

Fort Worth: Good; trend sharply higher; 
Supply moderate; bran up $2.50, gray shorts 


Millfeed $34.50, gray shorts 


$2.75, white shorts $4 per ton, since last 
week; bran $37.80@38, gray shorts $41@ 
41.60, white shorts $44@45, car lots, del. 


TCP or Galveston domestic rate. 

Chicago: Exceeds supply, especially for 
bran; trend stronger; supply not sufficient; 
spring and hard winter bran $37.25@37.50, 
std. midds. $36.75@37, flour midds. $37@38, 
Ted dog $37@38. 

St. Louis: Bran $36.75@37, pure bran 
$37@37.25, gray shorts $39@39.25, brown 
Shorts $38.50@38.75, red dog $39. 

Toledo: Strong; prices rising and now 
equal to any previous high levels of crop; 
some mills have no soft winter wheat bran 
to offer for quick shipment; soft winter 
wheat bran $38, mixed feed $37.50, flour 
midds. $37@37.50, std. $37. 

Cincinnati: Demand very slow, with in- 
quiries good, but no offerings; prices entirely 
too high; bran $40@40.50, red dog $40@ 
40.50, gray shorts $41, brown $40.50. 

Buffalo: Demand far in excess of sup- 
Plies, with trade experiencing particular 
difficulty in securing bran for near-by ship- 
ment; trend firm; supply light, with mills’ 
Schedules showing sharp reduction; bran 
$39.50, std. midds. $38.50, flour midds. $38, 
Second clears $40.50, red dog $37.50, heavy 
mixed feeds $39. 

New York: Slow; 
fair; bran $41.50, std. midds. 
midds. $40.60, red dog $40.50. 

Boston: Strength continues, with a better 
demand generally; offerings became scarce 
for spot shipment, reported due to lighter 


trend steady; 
$41, 


supply 
flour 


mill operations. Western quotations 50c be- 
low Buffalo for bran, but on the same basis 
for midds; occasional cars of Canadian bran 
and shorts offered slightly below domestic 
feed. Quotations of the latter up 50c to $1 


per ton; std. bran $43.50@44.50, std. midds. 
$42@42.50, flour midds. $43@43.50, red dog 
$40.50. 

Baltimore: yood; trend strong; supply 


light; std. bran $38.75, pure soft winter bran 


$39, std. midds. $38.50, flour midds. $37.50, 
red dog $37.50. 
Philadelphia: Fair; trend higher; supply 


light; bran, std. $42.75@43, pure spring $43 
@ 43.50, hard winter $43@43.50, soft winter 
nominal; midds., std. $42@42.50, flour $41@ 
42, red dog $41@42. 

Pittsburgh: Moderate; trend easier; 
ply adequate; spring bran $41.40, red 
$39.90. 

Atlanta: Light to pretty good; trend 
stronger; supply ample; bran $43.75@44.35, 
gray shorts $45.25@47.50, std. midds. $45@ 


sup- 
dog 


46, rye midds. $38.75@39.50, red dog $47 
@50. 
Nashville: Due probably to higher price 


and to the fact that the feeders this week 
could buy the government ground wheat for 
feed purposes at approximately 50c per bu 
under other feedstuffs, millfeeds sold very 
slowly; supply sufficient; bran $37.50@ 38.50, 
std. midds. $38.50@39.50, gray shorts $39.50 
@ 40.50. 

Seattle: Fair; 
ple; $30.50@31.50. 

Portland: Std. mill run $32.50, bran $33.50, 
shorts $34.50, midds. $37.50. 

Ogden: Business, offerings light; under- 
tone weaker. Mills booked ahead well into 
April. Bidding down, prices $1 lower. 
Quotations to Utah and Idaho dealers: red 
bran and mill run $31.50, blended $31.50, 
white $32, midds. $38, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and mill 
run $36.50, blended $36.50, white $37, midds. 
$43 ton. California prices: red bran and 


trend steady; supply am- 


mill 


midds. $45, 


feed 


quoted 
San Francisco: 
mand 
Kansas 
, $42.50@43; 
$37.50@ 38, 
38.50; 
$36.50@37, std. 
white 
shorts $39@39.50; 


bran 


run $38.50, blended 


prices for San 
50c 
Market tone 
improving 
bran independently st 
Utah-Idaho: 


Oregon-Washington: r 
midd 


bran $40@40.50, 


$38.50, 
car lots, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 
Francisco 
under Los Angeles. 


and offerings 


blended $37.50@ 38, 


Montana: bran 


$39, 
Mill- 
shipments 


white 


weak, but de- 
not heavy; 
Kansas 
mill run 
$38@ 
run 


rong; 

red 
white 

ed mill 


$36.50@37, white $37@37.50, 


s. $40@40.50, 
and mill 


run $39@39.50; California: blended mill run 


$37 @ 37.50, 
Los Angeles: 


fair; 
local 


Toronto- Montreal: 


white $37.50@38. 
Fair; 
Kansas bran $41.50, 
mill run $38. 


trend steady; 
local midds, $45, 


Trend steady; 


supply 


millfeed 


is good value as compared with other forms 


of feed, 
trying to buy millfeed to cover orders. 
strictions are keeping 
export limited; 


and mills are oversol 


d. Many are 
Re- 


quantities going for 
prices obtainable on United 


States side of line are $9@10 over Cana- 
To arrive at domestic values to buy- 


dian. 


ers 


deduct $4.50 ton 


(amount of freight 


subsidy) from the following prices: bran $29, 


shorts $30, 


midds. $33 ton, 


included, mixed or straight 
Montreal freights. 
Winnipeg: Situation little 


mand good 
western trade 


insignificant; b 


net cash, bags 


ears, track, 


changed; de- 


and supplies moving freely, but 


ulk of stocks 


going to eastern Canada, although some ap- 
parently moving to United States; bran $28, 
shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, 


shorts 


$26.50; small lots ex 


-country ele- 


vators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: 


els. 


Stocks 


and 
rent 


quantity, 
tailment as 


demand excep 
supply and 

floors about 
Replacements 
permits sales 
with 


Domestic 
close to 
supplies on 
demands. 
which 
compared 


Prices steady at 


demand 


lev- 
good. 
levels 
equal to cur- 
obtainable in 
without cur- 
conditions a 


ceiling 
tionally 


fortnight ago when dealers were nearly all 


— 





<> 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 11 121% 123% 128% 130% 121% 122% ee eae's 119 119% 
March 12 123% 125% 130% 131% 123% 124% 120% 120% 
March 13 123% 125% 130% 132 123 124% 120% 120% 
March 14 122% 124% 129% 131 122% 123% 120 120% 
March 16 121% 124 128% 130% 121% 123% 119 119% 
March 17 122% 124% 128% 130% 121% 123% oone eee 119% 119% 
Portland le Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May July May July May July - Closed Closed 
March 11 ... 103 een 102% 104% 79% 80% vee Stee oes ses 
March 12 - 103 102% 105 79% 80% 
March 13 103 102% 105 79% 80% 
March 14 103 eves Tre 79% 80% 
March 16 79% 80% 
March 17 eee ee 79% 80% 
r —CORN: —_ — OATS 
Minneapolis Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 11 81% eee 88% 90% 83% 85% 35% 55% 51% 51% 
March 12 82% 88% 91% 84 86 56% 56 52% 52% 
March 13 81% 88% 91 84 85% 56% 55% 52% 521% 
March 14 81% 88% 90% 83% 85% 56% 55% 52% 51% 
March 16 80% eer 87% 90% 83% 85% 55% 55% 51% 51% 
March 17 81% 83% 88% 90% 83% 85% 56% 55% 52% 51% 
RYE , FLAXSEED————,, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis M ) Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 11 83% 86% 79% 81% 252% 253% 252% eeee 60% 62% 
March 12 85% 88 80% 83 254% 256 254% 60% 62% 
March 13 ... 84% 87% 80% 82% 252% 254% 252% 60% 62% 
March 14 ... 82 85% 17% 80% 252% 253% 252% 60 62% 
March 16 ... 81 84 76% 78% 257 258 257 59% 61% 
March 17 81% 84% 17% 79% 262% 264 262% 59% 61% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market 


load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-Ib 


Chicago tMinneapolis 
Spring OFAN ...cccccscees $37.25@37.50 $36.50@.... 
Hard winter bran ....... 37.25@ 37.50 eer, See 
Standard middlings* 36.75@37.00 35.00@.... 
Flour middlingst ........ 37.00@38.00 35.50@.... 
Red GOG .ccccsccsces - 37.00@38.00 36.00@.... 
Baltimore Philadelphia 
Serimg BTOR ....ccccccces $....@38.75 $42.75@43.00 
Hard winter bran ....... «+e+@.... 43.00@43.50 
Soft winter bran ........ -. @39.00 cose @ecce 
Standard middlings* ..... ..-@38.50 42.00@42.50 
Flour middlingst ........ .-@37.50 41.00@42.00 
Red dog ..... S+Ob0 bt Eds ..+-@37.50 41.00@42.00 
Spring bran 
Se $....@29.00 Bos 
qWwinnipeg ....... «+++ @28.00 es 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 





reviews, are 


based on car- 


sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
SctctQcces. BesesOevese Fiver QTM 
-@34.50 36.75@37.00 s #ere 
--@.... 38.50@38.75 « »@38.50 
--@36.50 39.00@39.25 .-@38.00 
osésQocwve «+--@39.00 ....@37.50 
Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
$43.50@ 44.50 $....@.... $....@.... 
o6seM@ooces 40.00@40.50 37.50@38.50 
42.00@42.50 ....@40.50 38.50@39.50 
43.00@43.50 ....@41.00 39.50@40.50 
-»+-@40.50 40.00@40.50 owes 
Shorts Middlings 
- - @30.00 $....@33.00 
--@29.00  sése 


tTuesday prices. 


short; bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. 
$33.80. Feed flour unquoted because of its 
high value compared with feed grains. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: A little flurry in rye grain 
during week and, on the strength, some 
flour buying was done, but not as much as 


millers had hoped for; a few sales of 500 
bbls each reported; since then, market has 
reacted, prices 10c under last week’s level. 


Pure white rye flour $4.40@4.80 bbl, in 98-Ib 


cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium 
$4.20@4.60, pure dark $3.60@4.10. 

Philadelphia: Market generally firm and 
prices slightly higher; offerings only mod- 
erate, while demand is fair; white patent 
$5.30@5.45. 

Pittsburgh: Light; trend easier; supply 
ample; pure white rye $5.10@5.40, medium 
$4.80@5.10, dark $4.15@4.40. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $5.40@5.50, .me- 
dium dark rye $5.45@5.55, Wisconsin pure 
Straight $6.40@6.50, Wisconsin white patent 
$6.65 @ 6.75. 


Cincinnati; Demand slow; prices steady; 
ample offerings on all grades; white $4.50 
@4.75, medium $4.25@4.50, dark $4. 


Buffalo; Demand light; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; dark $5, medium $5.50, white 
$5.70. 

Chicago; Market on the whole quiet, with 
only a few sales of one and two cars re- 
ported; directions only fair; white patent 
$4.65@4.85, medium $4.45@4.65, dark $3.70 
@ 4.15. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 30c; sales and 
shipping instructions good; pure white flour 
$5.35 bbl, medium $5.15, dark $4.65, rye 
meal $4.95. 

Baltimore: Quotations on rye flour and 
No. 2 rye unchanged; demand about steady; 
rye flour, dark to white $4.60@5.30 bbl; 
No. 2 rye 85@90c bu; rye stock in local 
elevators increased 3,007 bus during the 
week to a total of 119,101 bus. 


New York: 
white 


Only light sales reported; pure 
patents $4.95@5.35. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: 
some mills 


Market remains 
report falling off in 
directions; others, however, still 
much to handle conveniently. 

manufacturers understood to 
business, should be in market again before 
long; quotations unchanged; fancy No. 1 
semolina $6.40@6.50 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis; std. No. 1 $6.10@6.20, granular $6 
a 6.10. 

In the week ended March 14, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 76,121 bbls 
durum products, against 89,210 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Pittsburgh; Demand limited; trend steady; 
supply ample; No. 1 $7.20. 

Chicago: A slight improvement in de- 
mand; some business reported, chiefly in 
single cars, with a few ranging up to 1,000 
and 1,500 bbls; No. 1 semolina, $6.60@6.85. 

Philadelphia: Offerings moderate, 
values well maintained and demand 
No. 1 durum semolina $6.60, bulk. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 10c; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- 
lina $7.65, granular $7.20, No. 3 $7, durum 
fancy patent $7.65. 

Buffalo: 


stagnant; 
shipping 
have too 
Macaroni 
be doing good 


with 
fair; 


Demand relatively 
dipped 15c during week but 

ed at end; considerable trade apprehension 
over macaroni selling prices, which trade 
says have not advanced with increases in 
costs; trend steady; shipping directions fair 
to good; supplies ample for demand; No. 
1, $7.70; durum fancy patent, $7.70; maca- 
roni flour, $6.90; first clear, $5.50; second 
clear $4.55, durum granular $7.30. 


light; market 
prices rebound- 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending March 14, in tons, with comparisons: 





-~Receipts—. -—Shipments 


1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis TT ahs 8,350 7,025 
Kansas City .. 2,550 1,725 5,600 4,550 
Philadelphia 220 280 eae "Oe 
Milwaukee .... 80 40 2,940 2,920 








“Made Good" Since 1855 





COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
Detroct, Mich. 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


* 
SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest aed * Highest Quality 
Ha Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturne Co., Inman, Kan. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HOUSE SLASHES FARM 
BUDGET 100 MILLION 


1942-43 Appropriation Bill Reduced in 
Economy Wave—Agricultural Relief 
to Be Halved 


Wasnuinotron, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture felt the first severe effect 
of the wartime economy March 13, when 
the House passed an appropriation bill 
for 1942-43 reduced by a potential $100,- 
000,000 under budget estimates. 

Funds for relief of agriculture in the 
forthcoming year are to be approxi- 
mately half the sums spent in recent 
years. 

Major reductions hit the farm security 
administration and farm tenant loans. 

A total appropriation of $639,000,000 
was sent to the Senate. The House cut 
the figure proposed by its appropria- 
$56,810,712 and re- 
strictions on soil conservation subsidies 
to payments not in excess of $1,000 will 
save another $50,000,000, it is estimated. 


tion committee by 


Although the farm bloc suffered cuts 
in some favored appropriations, its vic- 
tory came on an amendment forbidding 
the Commodity Credit Corp. to sell gov- 
ernment-held farm surpluses at prices 
below parity, except when the sales are 
for feeding livestock or manufacture of 
industrial alcohol. 

This provision, regarded by the ad- 
ministration as inflationary, was passed 
over President Roosevelt’s objection, and 
he again commented unfavorably on_ it 


after the House action. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WPB RAISES PREFERENCE 
RATING ON TRUCK PARTS 


The War Production Board on March 


6 announced a 1942 program for the 





production of spare parts for medium 
trucks, 
buses, designed to keep these vehicles 


and heavy truck trailers and 
in running order. 

Orders were issued raising from A-3 
to A-2 the preference rating available 
for deliveries of materials for replace- 
ment parts. The program does not affect 
production of parts for the 
Navy 
and lend-lease operations. 

WPB raised the 


necessa ry 


Army and 
and other designated government 


rating because it is 
to the war program to keep 
existing trucks and buses running. The 
A-2 rating will give manufacturers a 
better opportunity to obtain quick deliv- 
ery of necessary materials. 
¥ ¥ 
Truck Priorities Extended 

The War Production Board of March 
7 extended from Feb. 28 until April 30 
the A-3 preference rating available for 
deliveries of materials going into the 
manufacture of truck trailers and buses. 
The extension applies also to materials 
used in the manufacture of medium and 
heavy motor truck bodies and cabs, but 
does not apply to materials for the manu- 
facture of truck 


complete trucks or 


chassis. 





——BREAOD i§ THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHOCOLATE IN BAKING 
New York, N. Y. 


chocolate and cocoa from the raw bean 


The manufacture of 


to the finished product as used in the 
baking industry was discussed by Charles 
Foods Corp., at a 
meeting of the Metropolitan Production 
Men’s Club, Hotel Knickerbocker, March 


Coreoran, General 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 


March 18, 1942 


2. The session had the largest atten- 
dance of any meeting in the history of 
the club. Following the address, Mr, 
Corcoran answered questions submitted 
by the group pertaining to the use of the 
products in baking. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 











“Hunter’s CRE 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
bg district of central western Kan- 

and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louls, MO. 
Our 92nd year 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








Hubbar * Milling Co 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal are moderately active in the domesti 


market. No export business exists; the price 
is steady; quotations, March 14: rolled oats 
$3.25 per 80-lb bag, delivered, mixed cars, 


Toronto- Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand less aggressive and 
all business apparently for domestic ac- 
count; let-up in demand not unexpected in 
view of milder weather over western (Can- 
ada; supplies light and easily taken. Quo- 
tations, March 14: rolled oats, in 80-Ib sacks, 
$3.25 in the three prairie provinces: oat- 
meal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
March 16 at $3.75 per 90 Ibs, bulk: 20-07 
packages $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35, 





Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 14, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletint, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’s omitted throughout): 














RECEIPTS 
F Jour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Chicago ...... 238 118 1,395 207 13 
DUIMER cocci ee 774 181 ‘ 23 
Indianapolis .. ae 47 486 78 12 
Kansas City .. e. 699 677 58 a 
Milwaukee .... 13 2 287 1 3 
Minneapolis ... -. 2,273 583 648 265 
GEA. ccccuns os 139 540 86 , 
oe, Oe 39 23 1,078 34 13 
Sioux City .... ve 17 98 24 2 
St. Joseph .... oe 23 «100 74 5 
GR. EOE cece 115 217 #686 116 12 
Ce ee 194 ee a aa 

Totals ...... 405 4,526 6,111 1,329 34 

Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... 17 254 37 16 5 
Boston é~> 11 98 2 
Galveston ..... ee 29 
New York .... 104 264 ee i 
New Orleans... 25 oo 101 10 
Philadelphia .. 42 ee 21 2 

We 8 5.é0ne 199 *645 159 30 5 











Grand totals. 604 5,171 6,270 1,359 





Last week .... 644 4,539 6,443 1,741 
Last year .... 655 2,954 3,383 1,004 

*613,000 bus bonded. 

SHIPMENTS 

Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 130 706 1,659 401 33 
TOUE cc cscses as 66 2 < 74 
Indianapolis .. os 20 263 86 6 


Kansas City .. 107 495 401 66 




















Milwaukee se 3 ‘0 75 26 21 
Minneapolis ... 100 909 458 606 88 
eae ee 106 6751 68 
DO 23520 e200 34 35 574 32 
Sioux City ... * 5 145 8 
St. Joseph .... os 55 83 47 rr 
Me, SED nctse 108 225 171 80 12 
WE ROUN 26 s.6:6:00 a6 101 os + 
Cee 482 2,723 4,582 1,420 234 
Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... ee 224 
New York .... es 464 
Totals ,..... _ *688 
Grand totals. 482 3,411 4,582 1,420 234 


Last week .... 525 
Last year .... 503 
*Bonded. tSome 
made for duplication, 


2,989 4,129 1,246 183 
3,502 1,846 887 181 
allowance’ should be 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 

Kansas City and St. Louis on March 16, in 

tons. This is the short side of contracts 

only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 

Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 





March .... 4,400 2,000 600 1,575 

pO er 6,600 4,000 800 3,725 600 

May ....... 3,936 2,700 400 6,800 650 

SE s.r0ses 4,900 1,500 .. 6,350 500 

.. Bere 100 600 ve 200 

August .... 200 300 oa 700 
Totals ...20,125 11,100 1,800 19,350 1,750 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reporte 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in tht 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous week: 
Week ending- 
March 7 March 14 
WU PES: 06 caresixiarecsas 14,988  *12,69° 
*Four mills. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of fla xseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ending: March 14, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 

Minneapolis .. 192 175 32 18 2,880 3,704 

Duluth ....... 1 38 29 . 1,040 500 
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March 18, 1942 


The Department of Commerce announces 
products by months. 


CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


The figures for December are revised to include reports received since 
the preliminary bulletin for that month was issusd. 


These returns include only mills which 


are now manufacturing at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 


For January, 1942, 964 companies report 
of 26,599 bbls, were idle. 


wheat flour, 111,368,727 bbls, reported for tha 
The wheat ground averaged 274.5 lbs per 


1,092 mills, of which 80, with daily capacity 


Of the 1,092 mills which reported detailed production data at the 
biennial census of manufactures, 1939, 1,057 


accounted for 105,427,463 bbls of the total 
t year. 
bbl of flour in January, 1942, 274.1 in Decem- 


ber, 274.3 in November, 273.9 in October, 273.3 in September, 273.2 in August, 273.3 in July, 


272.4 in June, 272.5 in May, 272.6 in April, 272 
The offal reported amounted to 79.3 lbs 


-4 in March, and 272.2 in February, 1941. 


per bbl of flour in January, 1942, 78.9 in De- 


cember, 79.1 in November, 79.1 in October, 78.6 in September, 78.5 in August, 78.8 in July, 


78.2 im June, 78.6 in May, 78.5 in April, 78.3 


in March, and 78.1 in February, 1941. 


-————Production——_—_—_, Daily Per ct. of 

Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 

1942— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 

January ..... 1,092 43,611,451 9,532,322 756,198,580 577,081 63.5 

December .. 1,095 42,403,363 9,283,069 732,746,464 578,166 61.8 

November .... 1,090 37,559,901 8,215,894 650,109,856 574,261 59.6 

October ...... 1,090 44,251,019 9,693,028 766,312,956 576,931 62.2 

September .... 1,093 43,247,401 9,495,471 ~ 745,899,210 571,116 65.8 

August ...... 1,097 39,123,440 8,592,209 674,350,556 578,211 57.2 

My ecccvcecee 1,099 40,625,412 8,918,328 703,200,817 578,322 59.3 

Pn dseseeees 1,104 38,818,781 8,551,625 669,140,516 580,457 58.9 

a Sescccces 1,106 39,044,639 8,595,895 675,410,877 582,373 56.8 

MEL evcsccce 1,100 40,899,012 9,001,951 706,943,556 581,799 59.5 

Sree 1,100 39,791,630 8,763,643 686,550,677 581,943 57.9 

February ..... 1,097 36,574,699 8,063,113 630,123,999 581,818 60.3 

January ..... 1,085 39,999,943 8,817,984 690,728,367 584,488 58.0 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 757 IDENTICAL MILLS* 

Per ct. 

Lbs of Lbs of of ca- 

c-——-Production——, Daily wheat wheat offal pacity 

Wheat Wheat Wheat flour ca- per bbl per bbl oper- 

ground, bus flour, bbls. offal, lbs pacity, bbls of flour of flour ated 

January—1942..... 42,188,742 9,231,468 729,535,726 535,755 274.2 79.0 66.3 

|! Ee a 38,411,276 8,477,804 661,379,783 534,294 271.8 78.0 61.0 

19GG cc ccccccses 37,898,766 8,343,362 657,206,932 530,578 272.5 78.8 60.5 

it PeOrErrerer 37,145,938 8,133,982 651,913,413 521,878 274.0 80.1 62.3 

IGRSs co vvececese 35,918,430 7,797,388 648,083,087 529,078 276.4 83.1 59.0 


*Revised as of January, 1938-42, to elimi 


nate data for mills destroyed by fire, disman- 


tled, etc. The mills included in the revised tabulation produced 101,998,935 bbls of the 


tota! wheat flour production (111,368,727 bbls) 
of manufactures for 1939, and accounted for 
for January, 1942 (9,532,322 bbls). During J 
bbls, were idle, 


as shown by the returns of the biennial census 
96.8% of the wheat flour production reported 
anuary, 1942, 35 mills, with capacity of 14,370 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date March 14, and corresponding date of a 





year ago: 
c—Wheat—, -——Corn——, -—Oats—, -—Rye— -Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 

IM ss0eseeee seas 7,510 251 669 717 16 19 119 87 4 1 
A ce 54 540 400-0800 66 6,787 3,845 9,578 735 609 556 2,909 239 235 371 

ABOOR coccereccsvece 1,705 2,116 es ee .. - ae s° 202 ee 
ee RVC Tere cee 12,798 9,770 12,103 14,180 2,002 709 3,768 1,583 335 503 

BR shane da sane ‘a 232 020 447 “f ; .. 1,367 ea ie i 
PGE ony oeececcensees 180 90 2 2 4 4 2 2 240 180 
BE. chavs veteveceuse 33,411 18,899 5,236 2,751 354 199 1,496 643 1,119 359 
Mt WORE ccesrccases 10,469 7,945 587 796 71 98 20 1 107 16 
ae 5,072 869 58 om es nf my ay ‘ 
DECRAMMOM. .cccccceocnes 9,198 7,061 oe ° oe os - ae 
SIOMIIOIIE cccccccscce 1,461 1,633 2,156 1,178 258 394 131 113 es oe 
ce 33,865 27,125 5,962 7,872 223 72 617 291 255 4 
DEWOMEED ccctceenweens 2,737 537 1,693 3,756 182 16 872 264 961 1,152 

p< "Aree curries. ae — oe ee os - 479 - we 
Minneapolis ........... 38,003 24,738 3,976 10,402 1,189 1,021 4,838 1,616 4,032 3,314 
ew OFMORBR ...ccceces 1,775 58 112 315 47 126 . 1 oe 
MW TOE acocccccccoecs 523 20 285 12 28 10 38 39 

AMORE cecccsecceces ee es 51 86 os os 
Th ee RES 13,206 6,740 7,588 13,572 387 25 250 2 $51 3 
Seen 66s eh aa Se Os 1,049 779 463 663 ee ee ° 156 152 
IR, ons 5s 4 at wre 2,041 75 532 158 13 9 10 1 1 o< 
Pt GE cigecces souees 5,350 5,862 3,723 1,336 235 143 434 8 26 4 
OU CEM 0-6 0.0.0 00 0400s 1,660 725 1,526 1,601 100 30 oe 1 16 10 
FS ear 5,844 3,909 746) «62,735 176 120 s 8 16 8 
aur isk oaks ose 7,069 3,789 4 ee 2 ‘ 32 ee 

TH bes wees sn cease 201,713 127,068 57,439 62,839 5,896 3,551 17,358 4,899 8,088 6,077 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division March 13, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-publie ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 











MIMAIB ceccsss 127,185 700 1,991 3,472 
Private terminals ne 45 7 
Winter storage— 
AGGRE ceccese 1,726 ie 
WOU caevesss 128,911 700 2,035 3,479 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 18,115 =. 122 52 
Int public and 

semi-public ele- 

WOE cikwécese 17,636 51 75 
Churchill ....... 2,617 
SS aa 1,028 
Prince Rupert ... 1,206 

a ae 169,513 700 2,208 3,607 
SAE MS ow oirein 129,920 1,382 1,525 734 


Receipts during week— 

















Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,594 27 299 103 
Pacific seaboard.. 41 .e 2 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

a. al are 17 et ee 7 

oer 2,652 27 299 113 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt, Arthur— 

ap Ee 264 50 305 209 
Int. -public and 

Semi-public ele- 

VOUORE acccccce oe ee 6 3 
Pacific seaboard.. 25 5 

WOU feck kddcn 289 50 315 216 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Aug. 1, 1941-March 13, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..153,067 1,550 13,517 15,943 
° 24 


Pacific seaboard.. 1,853 98 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

DWONNE: ye6a sé 411 ss 152 117 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 


Aug. 1, 1941-March 13, 1942 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. .105,990 
Pacific seaboard. . 
Int. public and 
Semi-public ele- 
vators 


1,504 14,215 13,581 
1,242 oe 141 65 


2,728 1 90 38 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending March 
14, 1942, and March 15, 1941, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

--American— -—in bond—, 
Mch.14 Mch.15 Mch.14 Mch. 15 
1942 1941 1942 1941 


WORE occccs 243,176 147,103 16,529 40,710 
oo ae 63,315 70,928 rr see 
errr re 6,892 4,423 4 269 
De sh0 0 bees 17,297 5,202 1,461 3,416 
ere 8,956 6,927 548 381 
Flaxseed 4,159 4,203 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets March 14 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, 215,000 (228,000) bus; corn, 
2,449,000 (69,000); oats, 5,000 (none); rye, 
24,000 (24,000); barley, none (none). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States March 
14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'r'y 

Baltimore ..... 845 
DE SS<4404% 2,142 
BUMRIO ccccvvcece 4,180 a ee ee 

MERE ccccscr 244 oe ee 342 
Milwaukee— 

BBORE cccccve .% 548 
New York 3,005 

Afloat ....... 399 
Philadelphia .. 565 

Tetela weseces 11,380 ee — 342 548 
March 7, 1942. 12,552 ee 27 419 635 
March 15, 1941. 29,733 °° 64 2,525 381 
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ANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 











HELP WANTED 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








v 


SECOND MILLER FOR LARGE SPRING 
wheat and rye mill; prefer married man, 


not over 40. 


Give complete information 


as to age, experience, etc., also salary ex- 


pected 


first letter. 


Address 5502, The 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOOD CHEMIST WANTED FOR BAKERY 


products 


control 


laboratory; 


applicant 


must have college degree in chemistry and 


several 
chemistry; 
vice 


years’ 


laboratory 


experience in general food 


should have ability to super- 


work and analyze flour, 


shortening, milk, eggs and other products 


used by a bakery. 
plication only, 
nical qualifications, 
status, age, 
and salary desired. 
treated in 


Apply by written ap- 
giving personal and tech- 
experience, 


draft 


references, recent photograph 


strict confidence. 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 


Application will be 


The Great 
National Bak- 


ery Division, 420 Lexington Av, New York, 





ACHINERY WANTED 


L_MAcHinen 








WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 


flour blenders. 


Address 4970, The North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 








TAG-HEPPENSTALL 


for 


new 





batteries; $20. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Vv se renee ae ncuron emirate 


MOISTURE 





METER 


style T; good condition; needs 


Holton 


Laboratories, 


6432 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 





A 1942 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


AND CANADA 


1S AVAILABLE! 


Subscribers to The Northwestern Miller are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 

Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive The Northwestern 
Miller weekly, if you are not now a subscriber: 








Please enter 
and mail a copy 


my 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth’ Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 





bscription to The North i 
of the 1942 List of Flour Mills to me. 


Miller 





One Year............. 


GIID sicicrmniatnicaininisiiin 


Including List of Mills 
$2.00 Three Years $5.00 








PROMPT “> ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








Vv 


DO YOU HAVE AN OPENING FOR A 
young, capable milling superintendent? 
Now employed; married, well settled; life- 
time experience; operated both hard and 
soft wheat plants; fair millwright; excel- 
lent references. Address 5501, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Vv 

FOR SALE—MILL AND MACHINERY; 
Niagara Falls mill, 1,000-bbl capacity, 
fully equipped; as a mill 20c on dollar; 
machinery alone % of list. P. E. Me- 
Guire, 912 Humboldt, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 

















no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 











Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Phy D., Ch. Chem. 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. Microbiological Methods 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 














Mill Mutual Service 


For Policy Holders 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Again We Say: 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 

the flour manufactured at Cannon 

Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading , -_ 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 














\\ 


The Quaker Line 


QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 

FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
CHICAGO.USA QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
MAM ZZ 
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yr? 
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SS 
Zz 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Feeds All Milled Products 








ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 



























Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Ris As I SUM 605 05555 6055 05405 6059%59.65 $4,904,187 
Copmhtnl Deets We 1). Book cca scssccaccoesces 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 


Insurance on Flour 9 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chica 
held by all leading millers Hurt Buildin Atlanta, ree 














Repel Weak Welding - > Wonton 




















OF COTTON BAGS 


—»—- 
New Order Designed to Cover Agricultural, Chemical Products— 
Limitations Placed on Inventories of Manufacturer 
and User to Prevent Hoarding 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—An order de- 
signed to increase the production of cot- 
ton bags for agricultural and chemical 
products was issued March 10 by the 
War Production Board. 

A shortage in such bags has developed 
because of an ever-increasing demand 
by the armed services for cloths former- 
ly used for agricultural bags, such as 
burlap and osnaburg, coupled with a 
decreased supply caused by the war in 
the Far East. 

Bags are needed for such agricultural 
products as grains, flour, feed, meal, 
vegetables, nuts, sugar, salt, coffee, seeds, 
potatoes, beans, peas, etc., and also meat, 
fertilizers, metal abrasives and chemicals, 
even though not agricultural products. 

The order defines certain constructions, 
that is, cloth of specified width, thread 
count and weight, of osnaburg, sheet- 
ings and print cloth as “cotton textile 
fabrics suitable for agricultural bags” 
and then assigns a high priority rating 
(A-2) to all orders for such fabrics. 
This is expected to result in increased 
production of these fabrics, since mills 
capable of converting their looms to 
make these fabrics will be required to 
fill orders for such fabrics even though 


they might prefer to devote their ca- 
pacity to other goods. 

In order to prevent hoarding or specu- 
lating, the order places limitations on 
the inventories of both the bag manv- 
facturer and the bag user. The object 
is to have the cloth converted as rap- 
idly as possible into bags, and then have 
the bags available to be filled as quickly 
as possible with foodstuffs, and not tied 
up under contract to a person who will 
not actually use them until some later 
period. 

With that in mind, the order restricts 
a bag manufacturer to a 60 days’ supply 
of cloth. This will result in a wide dis- 
tribution of the fabrics for conversion 
into bags. 

The order also restricts the dealer 
or the user of bags, such as the miller 
of flour and feed, the farmer or packer 
of potatoes, the meat packer, etc., to a 
60 days’ supply. This will insure a 
prompt filling of the bags and will pre- 
vent unfair distribution. 

WPB officially announced that a 
prompt return of bags by those receiving 
products in bags, particularly woolen 
and worsted mills, will result in alleviat- 
ing the situation. 





War Concerns Burlap Trade; 
Cotton Apathetic to Parity Law 


New York, N. Y.—The possibility of 
the Indian Ocean being completely closed 
to Allied shipping as a result of Japan- 
ese naval action continues to be a topic 
of discussion in the local burlap mar- 
ket. Present British action would tend 
to point to an expected Japanese at- 
tack against Ceylon which would have 
a serious effect on future shipments of 
burlap from Calcutta. 

Trading locally continued quiet through- 
out the week. Three vessels were re- 
ported to have docked with burlap car- 
goes. 

The cotton market seemed rather apa- 
thetic to the House approval of -the bill 
limiting sales of surplus commodities by 
the government to not lower than parity 
A slight bullish sentiment was 
in evidence following the House action, 
but the market soon fell off again with 
hedge selling offsetting the early gains. 

The trade seemed somewhat confused 
over some points of the House bill. In 
the absence of official statements it is 
assumed that CCC sales limitations will 
not become effective until the beginning 
of the next fiscal year on July 1, when 
the bill itself becomes effective. There 
is also some uncertainty as to whether 
the transfer of government cotton to 
other departments is covered in the legis- 
lation, or if the reference is only to mar- 
ket sales or both. 

An order (M-107), designed to in- 
crease production of cotton bags for 
agricultural and chemical purposes, was 
issued by the War Production Board on 
March 9. 

The order defines certain constructions 
as “cotton textile fabrics suitable for 
agricultural bags,” and assigns an A-2 


prices. 


priority rating on all orders for such 
fabrics. The constructions include osna- 
burg, sheetings and print cloths. 

Increased production of these fabrics 
is expected as a result of the order, as 
mills will be required to fill orders for 
these fabrics despite their preference 
for creating other goods, 

The order places limitations on inven- 
tories of both bag manufacturers and 
users to curb speculation or hoariling. 
The manufacturer is restricted to « 60- 
day supply of material. The order also 
calls for a 60-day bag supply restriction 
on the dealer and user of the bags. The 
WPB officially called for a prompi re- 
turn of bags from those using supplies 
packed in them. 

Future shipment burlap quotations re- 
mained mostly unchanged, with sligh! de- 
clines in two constructions recorded. 
Future shipment levels are approximately 
10 to 25 points lower than a week ago. 

Total stocks of burlap at the end of 
February were reported at 315,000,000 
yards, a gain of 10,000,000 over January 
and 59,000,000 over February, 1941. At 
the end of January net stocks stood at 
219,000,000 yards, 21,000,000 over the 
total for the previous month. Heavy 
sacking goods stocks increased to 179, 
000,000 yards during February, or 7,190, 
000 yards over the January figure 

The cotton market at the close of the 
week remained within an eight point range 
and closed steady two points lower t? 
one higher. Hedges against government 
sales of spot cotton and price fixing ») 
southern mills featured the trade. 

Closing prices of New York futures 0" 
March 14 were: March, 18.48; May, 18.58: 
July, 18.68; Oct. 18.75@18.76; Dec., 18.7. 
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WPB MOVES TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 
























PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“Golden Loaf” ms our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











(Continued from page 28.) 

Some proprietors and relief committees 
used the soup kitchen exclusively and 
others the bakery. In either case, rye 
flour was the chief ingredient, the soup 
being flavored with meat, just about as 
much as the church fair oyster soup, 
dear to the pen of the American humor- 
ist, is supposed to have a trace of the 
bivalve itself. 

The bakery presented many advantages 
over the soup kitchen, the only point 
wherein the latter excelled being in the 
fact that the food was not only nutri- 
tious, but hot. On the other hand, the 
peasant who traveled several versts for 
his meal at the soup kitchen, must re- 
turn home after his exercise quite as 
hungry as when he started, nor would the 
very old or infirm or sick be able to 
travel far for their daily fooa, and the 
distances between these villages are fre- 
quently something enormous, to a foot 
passenger at least. 

The bakery was not mussy; it gave the 
peasant the food to which he was ac- 
customed and which he _ liked—black 
bread; it delivered it in portable shape, 
and he need not come for his supply 
more than once a week if he lived far 
away. 

Outside the doors of this particular 
bakery, a long, low, newly-whitewashed 
and extremely clean-looking building, 
stood a large group of peasants, both 
male and female, with sacks in their 
hands, waiting for their allowance of 
daily bread. Within, the cleanly appear- 
ance of the exterior was maintained, 
everything being scrupulously neat. In 
one room set apart for the bakers, three 
or four men were busily engaged in mix- 
ing, kneading and doughing-up flour, 
while others stood before a large oven, 
superintending the baking. The bread 
produced was a good-looking loaf, about 
14 inches square and 6 high. The flour 
used was a mixture of rye and maize, 
and, while the product was not appe- 
tizing to the palate of one accustomed 
to wheat bread, still it was excellent in 
its way. It is evident that the Russian 
laborer desires a food strong and heavy 
enough to “stay by him.” This black 
bread ought certainly to fulfill his re- 
quirements, as one might easily brain a 
man or break down a door with any one 
of the crusty 20-lb loaves I examined 
in these bakeries. 

In an adjoining room, to which ap- 
plicants for bread had access, were a 
clerk and weighmaster, the former with 
his record books behind a rude pine desk, 
the latter presiding over a tremendous 
pair of beam scales suspended from the 
roof, upon which he weighed out the 
quantity called for. Each peasant re- 
ceiving relief was furnished with a small 
pink ticket, numbered, on which were 
written his name and the weight of bread 
per day to which his family was en- 
titled. Below was a calendar for the 
month. Upon presenting his ticket he 
asked for as many days’ supply as he 
could conveniently carry away with him, 
and, upon weighing and delivery of the 
due amount, the-ticket was returned to 
him, with the days for which he had 
drawn bread crossed off or punched out. 
This performance gone through with, 
the peasant shouldered his sack and 
trudged off home, bringing the food to 
his hungry and expectant family. 

In the same building as that occupied 












2 MILLING 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 














General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTree, u.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YorE C1Ty 





Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U.S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 


Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
e FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasco.”” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
’ New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 

















Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head os er : y 2 ies, Cable 
Office— i Bo eat Address— 
Toronto, 5 P , “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario & ‘ I Toronto, 
a Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Flaple Leat Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


Head Office: Cables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 




















Lorl 2 are 


Mm at SasKATOON, SaSK., CANADA 
ee 
SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘“ForTGarry”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 





Canadian Hard Sprin The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
Wheat sei — COMPANY LIMITED 


450 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 372 Country Elevators 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exch Wi 
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THREE STARS 
PURITY HARD Waais weve BATTLE 


Milled at 
WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 
TT? | Pete 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limitea 
Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 
Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 








Cable Address ON ALL 
“HASTINGS’ ou CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 





Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
" HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 

















Sea” OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Yo —*F 


- jure 4 ’- oe 
wre BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 














COTTON IN CANADA | COTTON 
} A}. recrores-nowmnen,-ronosto The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited _ } 4 
— Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC — 






































GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. | | — awGeAIN | | 
dion Spring ond Winter Wheat Flow “CANAD pa [ 
Pr ian Spring an inter eat Flour gar 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” : World Wharksts ] 
Cable Address: ‘“WoLmMacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA EX PO RT. OFFICE S$: niin | GRAI N ‘MERCHANTS 1N CANADA 
MONTREA L SINCE 1857 
WINNIPEG OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL ANO 
L AKESIDE MILLING COMP ANY Lt d. VANCOUVER COUNTRY ELEVATORS - CAPACITY 12,500,000 BUSHELS 
’ CABLE ADDRESS: “JAMESRICH” WE INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” — — - 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 





























D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL s CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F, 0, THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD e MINNESOTA 











| Recessed 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Sales Office 
Minneapolis 


Mill at 
Glencoe, Minn. 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BaRRELS DaILy 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 

















Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


- Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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by the bakery was a depot for the sup- 
ply of liquid food for children. Here 
we found many mothers, bottle in one 
hand and ticket in the other, waiting to 
receive their allowance of Nestle’s food. 
Some of them brought their infants with 
them, and the little ones looked re- 
markably well and hearty. At the be- 
ginning of the famine, it was evident 
that the babies newly born were going 
to suffer. The mothers, having insuffi- 
cient food themselves, were unable to 
nurse their children, the cows died or 
went dry, the ordinary “hunger bread” 
then obtainable, mixed as it was with 
sand, weeds or bark, while it might be 
eaten by the adult, was refused by the 
wiser infants, or, if fed to them, as it 
sometimes was, soaked and tied in a rag, 
produced acute stomach derangement, 
ending inevitably in death. In some gov- 
ernments milk was distributed, but, be- 
yond doubt, the infant mortality among 
the peasants, ordinarily very great, was 
this year unprecedented, and even here, 
where the wise provisions of the pro- 
prietor in this regard were early estab- 
lished and energetically carried out, the 
observable absence of very young chil- 
dren was touchingly significant. 

On the third day of our stay in this 
neighborhood, we covered 50 versts in 
the troika, and visited five villages upon 
my friend’s estate. At Papertka, a vil- 
lage of 2,000 inhabitants, we found the 
health of the people fairly good, and the 
situation rather better than elsewhere. 
Here were both a baby-food depot and 
a bakery, and the peasants were using 
them most industriously. At this vil- 
lage I was made the recipient of bread 
and salt. The staroschina of the dis- 
trict, a very large, well-formed and tre- 
mendously strong man, hearing of our 
expected arrival, was present to receive 
us. The peasants, to the number of sev- 
eral hundred, had baked a loaf of bread 
from some wheat which they understood 
had been given them by the Americans, 
and gave it to me, together with salt and 
Easter eggs of various colors. As a 
matter of fact, the wheat came from 
Odessa and had never seen America. 
Besides, there was no wheat in the cargo 
of the Missouri, and none of its flour 
had been sent to this particular place. 
I endeavored to explain, but my friend 
said it did not matter, as the peasants 
were satisfied that their bread came from 
America, and were determined to honor 
an American in their own way. Their 
spokesman said that for the aid they 
had received this bad year “they thanked 
God, the Emperor and the Americans.” 
It was curious to discover that to many 
of these remote districts, to villages dis- 
tant from railways, and unreachable by 
telegraph, apparently cut off from all 
outside information, the news that Amer- 
ica had sent them help had penetrated, 
and even those who had not themselves 
received or seen any of the flour, knew 
about it and expressed their thanks. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OXFORD MILLING CO. REPAIRS DAM 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Oxford (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co. has just finished repair- 
ing a serious break in its concrete dam 
at a cost of about $2,500. 
the break, but the high water level was 


Ice caused 


so well maintained that the mill was nof 
Charles Cham- 
peny, head of the mill, reported that al- 


forced to shut down. 


though repairs were completed Friday 
the 13th, they did not consider the act 
at all unlucky. 













































Robin ‘:: Hood 
FLOUR 


a 
, 
” 


From the Wheatfields 
noF Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and W @tern Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 
Eastern Sales Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental Export Sales: Vancouver 
Codes: Riverside A B C 5th Edition & Priva 


Cable Address: “Robinhood,"’ Montreal 













MILLFEEDS—FLOUR CEREAL CUTTERS 


EXPORTERS Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard th 1d f i 
COATSWORTH & COOPER canal quaine, Whest, bulked cote, oe 
TORONTO CANADA KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Cable Addfess: ‘“CoATSPER” Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 



































CANADIAN- Bemis BaG COMPANY, LIMITED 


NNEPeEGQ ie VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


COTTON 
BAGS 


BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 














Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 


























BEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 





























Arcner-DANIELS~MIDLAND Cor 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 





















For SERVICE and DISPATCH route your 


FLOUR and FEED SHIPMENTS via the 
Cuicaco & ILLINOIS MIDLAND Rattway Co. 


E. IRBER, Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Ill. 




















MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 


” * 
Continental Grain Co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Omaha New York Columbus Omaha Chicago 
St. Louis Toledo Kansas City Davenport Portland Galveston 


St. Louis Buffalo San Francisco Nashville 


Kansas City Portland 
——_$—————— WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 



















NOT GUILTY 


The teacher had forbidden the eating 
of candy and chewing gum during school 
time. One day she became suspicious of 
a lump in Jimmie’s cheek. 

Teacher.—Jimmie, are you eating candy 
or chewing gum? 

Jimmie.—No. I’m just soaking a prune 
to eat at recess. 

¥v ¥ 

John.—What did you do in the circus? 

Milt.—Oh, you know the elephants— 

John.—Oh, so you trained them? 

Milt.—Gosh, no. If I’d been able to 
train them I wouldn’t have had to do 
so much sweeping. 

HE IS LUCKY 

Frank Tissier—What would you call 
a man who’s been lucky at love? 

Ted Eggers.—A bachelor. 

¥ ¥ 
FAIR ENOUGH 

“Of course I wouldn’t say anything 
about her unless I could say something 
good—and, oh, boy, is this good !”— 
Colliers. 

¥ ¥ 

Customer.—Boy, let me have some gin- 
ger ale. 

Boy.—Pale? 

Customer.—No, just a small glass will 
do. 

¥ ¥ 
MILITARY USAGE 

It was their first day in military camp, 
and the two colored recruits were sitting 
in the kitchen, more or less industriously 
removing the skins from potatoes. 

“How come,” demanded the first, “how 
come dat officer keep callin’ us K. P.— 
K. P?” 

“Hush yo’ mouf, Ignorance,” advised 
the second. “Dat am de abbreviation 


999 


for Keep Peelin-—Keep Peelin’. 
¥ ¥ 
DIDN’T HELP 
Doctor.—Have you _ tried 
sheep to cure your insomnia? 
A flicted—Good gosh, yes, Doc; and 
it only made it worse. The sheep re- 
minded me of the price of meat. 


counting 


¥ s¥ 
THAT LANDLORD AGAIN ! 


Landlord (to prospective tenant)—You 
know we keep it very quiet and orderly 
here. Do you have any children? 

ne.” 

“A piano, radio. or victrola?” 

“No.” 

“Do you play any musical instruments? 
Do you have a dog, cat or parrot?” 

“No, but my fountain pen scratches a 
little sometimes.” 

¥ ¥ 
TOO BAD 

McDermott—W eel, McPherson, where’s 
that chicken ye promised to gie me? 

McPherson.—Mighty sorry, McDer- 
mott, but it got weel. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sad Francisco 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 





¢ 





DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “‘A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 


— 








W. V. DICKINSON 
FLOUR w_ SEMOLINA 


Produce Exchange. New York, N. Y- 
W. V. Dickinson B. Rickenbsck 


— 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 





—— 





ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’”’ Thornton Hough, 





Cheshire 
LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3. 
M. STANNARD E.A.Gerzx | HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
Established 1870 COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
ANNARD GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
a GRAIN S eee SS ond FS 
. nace ’ Buildi 
IMPORTERS Corrs St Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





Cable Address: ‘‘DorrEeacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


ANDREW LAW WILuIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
and at 17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW. C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puruip,’’ Dundee 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘'Grarins,"’ Glasgow 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” 


Riverside 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 


N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 


Industrie Maatschappij 
“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union Ltd.) 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Leading and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoGiasz”’ 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 





BALTIC COMPANY 
COPENHAGEN 


FLOUR AND ROLLED OATS 


Oable Address: “GLADIATOR” 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DrpLoma,"’ Glasgow 


Established 1871 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 
Reference: 


Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 


New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
ndon 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. ISSUED IN 1923 


PER COPY, $12.50 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





/ Siete & Ge, 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR caaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





—— 


ANIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








Low Grades ..4 Second Clears 


8440 So.UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


Cable Address: ‘““CzntTuRY” 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


Tanner - Duncan -Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN FI_LOUR pomestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








We are 











pagers ot FEEDS ot au xinas 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street. Newark, N. J. 





H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, GEER. cocccceccccccccsoevececece 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, ORIO. ccccoce 


Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., wane 
peg, Man. 
Allen, James, & Co. ‘(Belfast), ‘Lta., "Bel- 
fast, SEMIN cs vuwntoe usta eoece 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla.... 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis..... ecee 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers reerrpnnend Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ....+++6. 
American ee & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
American Dry Milk “Institute, ‘Inc. Chi- 
cago, Ill, .. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. ° 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas ..nccccccccccccccccccecs 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 


eee eee eeeeeee 
eeeeee 


ee eeeeeee eee eeeeeeeee 
oe POOR meee ee eee eeeeeee 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo. . 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, 8t. 
Louis, etc, ° ee 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y........+. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co.....e-eeeeeeees 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland ..... ce ccccccccces 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
TONKO ccccccccseccccese eocccce 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd., 
peg, Vancouver 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. eccerescvccooe 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIll.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; eaneenel 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon........ 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. .......... 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okia.. 
Chubb & Son, New York, NW. Zocccccccecs 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 
Collins Flour Mills, Ine., Pendleton, 
OreBoN cccccccccccccccececs cocccccce 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co., Denver, 
Colo, ..cccccccces ° ecccccces 
Columbia Chemical Division, ‘New York, 


fe ereerrrrrry 


eeeeee 


Winni- 


Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, IIl.. 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis... eee 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas .. eecccccccccccccccccecs 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
Bngland § .ncccccccccccscccccssccccccses 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


eee e meee eee sees eeeeseeeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo, ... 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
DeWitt Hotels 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Imc.......... 
Dickinson, W. V., New York.........+++ 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. THTTTTTITET TTT TTT TTT 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, Ni. Yi cccccccccccccccccscccccce 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich....... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


eee e eee eee eeseseeere 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Minn. ..... ee cece 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago. ° 


New Ulm, 


Enns Milling Co., Inman, ‘Kansas. 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour | Co., ee 
St. Paul, Minn. ....-.--eee0- ecceee 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and " Kansas 
City, Mo. ecccccccccces 
Evans Milling Co., 


Indianapolis. Ind..... 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y¥......+. 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y....-.ee+e0% eocvccce 
First National Bank in St. Louls....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis.. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway... 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. ccccccccccccccccccsccccccces 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. ¥. ....... 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J........ 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. ...... 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y.... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


eee eee eeeee 


‘“ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., 
Brade, Mont, .....ccccsccccccsecs 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ccccccccccese PTUTTTTIT TTT re 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ...Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
Neb. .cccoce ec ccccrccccccccceces 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ont, 


Bel- 


eeeeeee 


eee ene eee . eee ee eeereee 


Greenbank, H. J., & Co. New York... 
Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 

Chicago, Wl. ccccccsccccccccccccccece 


Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio..... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 

land .. 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co.. Inc., 

Kansas City, Mo. cecccce 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York ......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo....... 
Howle, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellingon, Kansas. 


eee e eee eeeeee seer eeeeee 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
eeccee ecccccccccce sOOVOr 
lemert- Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Me, cecccccccccccccce eccccccers 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 

(P. O., Astico), Wis.....eccceees 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. .....eeeeeeee 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis.... 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. .......... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo. eccecccce 
Kimpton, W. 8., & Sons, Melbourne, 
AUBTFAHA ..ccccccccccccccccccscceces 
King, H. H., Flour Miis 7s Minneap- 
olis, Minn, eccccccce ccccccce 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


sete eee eeenee 


eee ee eeeeees sete eee eeene 


King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich.......... 
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Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
York, Ni Yu. cccccccccccccccce eeccccce 
Koerner, John E., & Co Inc., New 
Orleans, LA. ...cccccccverccscssvvcce 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
Chicago, Ill. ° a 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, ‘Minn. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Montreal, Que. ...cccccccccescccscces 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
MO, cecccecce 
Lee, H. D., Flour. “Mills 
Kansas 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass....... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. 
Liéken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway......+.- 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.......0++. 
Lund, S., Oslo, Norway.......- 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas .....+- ecccce 


Ltd., 


Co., Salina, 


eee meme eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


eee ee eee eee eeeseeeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeeewee 


ee eee erase eeeee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...cssecseeceees ecccecce 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh........ 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...ccccccccccccsccccscceseces 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill......... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can, .....+. eccccccccccce 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland ........... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio... 


eee 


Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J....-...+-++. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas ....- ecccccccccccccescccece 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, T0w@ ......cecccccccccccces 


Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
MO. cccccccccccces 
Mid-West Laboratories 
Olio cecccces eeccccccccccceccce 
Mill Mutual Fire ‘Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago ...... ° cocccccocccccose 
Miner-Hillard ining Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
PA. ceccce eccccece 
Minot Flour Mill Co., “Minot, N. D. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 


Co., Columbus, 


eeeeeee 


eee meee eee seers eeeeeeee 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ..... ecccccccccece ° 
Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge, 

KANSAS .ccccccccccccccccccccccsccees 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
Ville, N. J. cccccccccccccccccccccs 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
HA, NOD. ccccocccccccccccsccccccccece 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas ecccctcccccccccces 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
Kansas ..ccccesesccsecs 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Mimm, ceccccccccccccccceccccccccecce 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ORO, GIO cecocccecceescce-ccccesece 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, .........s00+- 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. . Cover 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
POR, QUO. ccccccccccccccccccccece 

Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., St. Paul, 
BEIGE, csv ccvcnveceoseccess . 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland. eecces 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
TEOMGRD cccseccccccvcccesessseces 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man, evccee 
Pearlstone, H. 8S., New York, N. Y....... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago............ 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont........ceeeee. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Ww 


ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee es 


Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 


0.” Oats Company, St. Joseph, 


Se eee eee eee esses eseeeeeeeseee 
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March 18, 1942 


Rapid River — Co., Rapid City, 


B. De cecccese ecccccccccceccs 
Red River Milling "Ce. Fergus Falls, 
Minn, ....- coos PTPTTTITTTT Trier 
Red Star Yeast & " Products Co., Mil- 
Waukee, Wi8, ...cccccccseccccccessss 


Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 

nipeg, Man. 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y.... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 

SOW, BOR. cocccccecccecccccceccces 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roc h- 

Gale, Bngland ....ccccccccccccccces 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas.. 


eee eee eee eee eee eeeeenes 


Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 

Scotland ..ccccccccccvccccccvccccs 
Russell-Miller —_— Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. ...... TeETTTTITT TT TTT rrr 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas.... 
St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 


Minn, ... eeccccccres 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
IMC, cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mon t- 
PER], CAMAdR .ccccccccccccccccccsesss 
Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, I1!!.. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. 8. W., 
Australia 
Security Flour Mills Co., “Abilene, Kan: as 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan seponieiee Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
WH. ccovccecec $b06d6S 0006 cc cecee+ 
Shevelove, J. a Newark, BN. DJecccces. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, nll. 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. . 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
Bas City, Mo. ..cccesccecesecccessrss 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. . New York, 
N. 


e eee eweeeee eee 


eee eeeeeeee 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
Ltd., London, Eng. .........-.. 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London, 
England ...ccccscccccsccscccccveess 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England.. “ 
Spindler, L. G., New York...........--+ 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........--- 
Superior Separator Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, ....- ecccccccece 
Swift & Co., Chicago 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
York, M. FY. cee ° 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland ,.. ° 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. . 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. 8S., New York City....... 
—> Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


Pree eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee) 


Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
MimM, ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsss 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill, .....e.++++ 
“es Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
BM. cocccccccccccccccccececececoccce 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Towle, MO. cccccccccccocccccceccs 
Van Dugen Harrington Co., Stinmeapoils 
and Duluth, Minn. ......cceeeeees: 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIl..... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
SEG, FE cccesevccsccceccoscucceccs 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
Minn. ... eeccccccccccs 

Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherso1 n, 

Kansas 


eeeeeee 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
NM. Je cccccese evecccccccces COVEr 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 


BRERS ccccccccccccccccccvceccsees: 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, SManeas.. . 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Re, GED Soca b0ennnbeceeseee: 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 


Watson Higgins Millin oo Bp 
ids, "Mick, _ hore m mooie 


Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 


Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 

cago, Ill. .... bedeces 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont...-. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Toronto, Ont. ...... eecccccccoccccse® 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis and 

Kansas City, Mo...... 
White & Co., Baltimore, MG... cccccesse 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., anew 

ter, fisas Keveves P eee 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. beeesee 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.......-- 
were Chemical pee Inc., New York, 


Cee eee eee eeeeenes 


eeeeeee eee eeeeeee 


Winvemsts Milling C Co., Menomonie, ‘Wis. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. . 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que...- 


Z Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
Cago, Tllimoig ....cccccccccccese** 
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WHICH HAS THE GREATER SURFACE AREA? 
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If your answer is A you’re 


3 voting for NOVADELOX 


A and B both represent the same volume of 
' 50 material, yet the 64 small spheres compris- 
¢ ing A have a total surface area four times as 
great as the single large one. This shows one 
reason why Novadelox, with its smaller par- 
ticle size, can assure a more efficient and more 
. 38 uniform whitening action. 

Smaller particles, of course, permit greater 
dispersion in the flour—but there’s more to it 
than that. Because the 
active ingredient in 







Novadelox is most effi- 





cient at or close to the 


: ' 








contact surfaces between the flour and the 
Novadelox, this increase in surface area brings 
about a faster, more complete and uniform 
reaction. 

Novadelox acts with predictable effective- 
ness and rapidity (whitening action is com- 
plete within 24 hours). It will give your flour 
a color and brilliance that is a delight to 
the buyer’s eye. And if you consider the lati- 
tude it allows you in blending a wide variety 
of wheats, and the costly hazardous storage it 
helps to eliminate, you'll find Novadelox a 
money-saver as well as a sales-builder. na 69 
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* .. all the nutritional benefits of the natural grain.” 


Yesterday the above phrase meant little or nothing to the average 
consumer. Today, it begins to take on significance. Tomorrow it will 
score new gains in consumer preference for whole wheat! 

Your government headlines whole wheat bread as a keystone food 
for the balanced diet. Public response is bound to follow. Intense 
nation-wide education is beginning to take effect. Whole wheat bread 
sales are definitely on the upswing. ; 

Naturally, this whole wheat and wheaten publicity is still in the 
educational stage. Lifetime habits can’t be changed in a day, or a 
month. But already new consumer importance is being attached to the 
famous food values of whole wheat. Whole wheat bread is a protective 
food, a bread abundant in precious B vitamins and minerals that mil- 
lions need for better health defense. 

Sales-minded bakers are anticipating this new demand for whole 
wheat and wheaten products. They are preparing for tomorrow, 
today. 

Right now is the time to tie in locally, to get in on the ground 
floor of the whole wheat boom. Right now your General Mills man 

offers his customers a practical, inexpensive 
way to build whole wheat bread sales as profit- 
able specialty business in addition to your 
primary white bread volume. 

A powerful whole wheat merchandising 
campaign for your use 
has been worked out. It’s 
acolorful, soundly-planned 
campaign that’s got 
plenty of “‘sock and sell’’ 
to it. And there is separate 
copy for Whole Wheat or 
Wheaten breads. You can 
feature either. 


ENRICHED BREAD 
WHOLE WHEAT 


GOOD FOR HEALTH 
GOOD TO EAT 


ONCLE SAM MEEDS POTS 
ees seer 
forme Caper 


Ask your General Mills man to show you this super-timely pro- 
motion — and describe his complete line of top-quality Whole 
Wheat Flours for every shop requirement. He offers a Complete 
Flour Service. 


Your General Mills Man Will Help You 


MEET TOMORROW TODAY 


Use this idea-packed advertising 
material to help build SALES... 


Interesting meal 
time idea folders 
that tell your cus- 
tomers what 
whole-wheat prod- 
ucts can do for 
them. 


Threecatchy,con- 
vincing news ads 
for Whole Wheat, 
three for Wheaten 
bread. 


Full-color posters 
and display cards 
that grab atten- 
tion and sell. 


Dollar for Dollar, your General Mills Man offers More 


General Mills, Inc. 


PRODUCTS CONTROL DEPARTMENT 





